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Put Seal-O-San on your 
gym floor now, and you'll 
start your team off on a 
safer, faster playing surface 
than you’ve ever had before. 


To refinish with Seal-O-San 
requires no expensive labor, 
nocostly hand brushing. For 
Seal-O-San is easily put on 
with a mop—so easily, that 
many coaches havethe mem- 
bers of the squad apply it. 


Two, thin, quick-drying 
coats of Seal-O-San applied 
over a cleaned floor, pro- 
vides a perfect, non-slippery 
surface for basketball. 


Seal-O-San makes any wood 
floor 100% non-slippery. 
By preventing skids and 
falls, it assures faster floor 
play, speedier dribbling, 
more confident shooting. 


With Seal-O-San providing 
100% sure-footing, your 
— remains at the peak 
of condition. Injuries no 
longer handicap teamwork 
or keep your best players 
out of the line-up. As a 
result, your plays “click.” 


FOR THE BEST SEASON 
you've ever had 


PRODUCES THE PERFECT GYM FLOOR! 


PREPARATION for applying Seal-O-San is 
simple. Clean the floor, pour Seal-O-San into a 
pan, and apply 2 quick-drying coats. 

Seal-O-San assures you the 


brand of basketball that 
chalks up victories — the 
brand that puts your team 
in the championship class. 
Capacity crowds and strong 
support are Certain. 


Like 4500 other coaches, 
Start this season on a 
Seal-O-San floor. You'll 
find it of great help in 


turning out winning teams. _ ™ 

APPLICATION. your players can easily 
apply a Seal-O-San finish. Just mop it on with 
lambswool mops. No costly labor is needed. 


‘ 


FREE TO COACHES—THIS VALUABLE BASKETBALL DIGEST! 


This Seal-O-San Coaches Basketball Digest a 
will be treasured by every coach in the : iT 
country. It contains articles, diagrams, 
photos, and suggestions on offense, 
defense, fundamentals, and tournament 
play — written by America's leading 
coaches. Its contents are of value to 
university coach and high school coach 
alike. It is yours for the asking. Send for 
your free copy — today. 
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YOU'LL NEVER FIND a NEEDLE 
IN GYM MATS FILLED with 


OZITE 


PLATEN PROCESS 


GYM MAT FELT 


Every Athletic Director knows the danger 
of injury from broken needles in gym 
mats—that’s why leading schools and gym- 
nasiums prefer mats filled with OZITE 
Gym Felt. There are no needles used in the 
OZITE PLATEN PROCESS 
of felting and the felt stays 
soft and springy much longer 
—seldom needs re- 
placement. Write for 
samples and com- 
plete information. 


AMERICAN HAIR 
& FELT COMPANY 


MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 


e For safety and 
comfort INSIST 
on mats filled 
with genuine 
OZITE! 


- Delicious and 


Refreshing 


Pure 
refreshment 


PHYSICAL AND HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


Helen N. Smith and Helen L. Coops 
University of Cincinnati 


323 pages $2.25 


Covers the principles and procedures 
and explains the work of the spe. 
cialist from the point of view of the 
teacher. 


It is a book of very great helpfulness 
and inspiration, giving not only 
the underlying theory but also a 
practical application of this theory 
to definite situations. 


Besides showing the classroom teacher 
how she can make her work more 
successful, this book serves as a 
guide to principals, superintend- 
ents and administrators. 


AMERICAN BOOK 
COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


Dallas San Francisco 
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DUCATION 


The Challenge Teaching 


WILLARD E. GIVENS 


Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 


a great challenge to teaching. This problem involves 

both science and philosophy. 

Science provides facts and tells us what is. Philos- 
ophy establishes values and indicates what ought to be in 
the light of these values. 

The American Youth Commission, of which I have the 
honor to be a member, has been working diligently with 
the youth problem for the past three years. During this 
time the Commission has analyzed all recent youth sur- 
veys; has made a study of thousands of on-coming youth 
in Pennsylvania; has personally interviewed 13,500 
young people individually in Maryland; has made a 
youth survey of Dallas, Texas, and of Muncie, Indiana; 
has studied the distribution of youth population in the 
United States; has surveyed forty rural villages; has 
made a study of the health of college students; has made 
a complete study of C.C.C. camps; has studied the work 
camps of Europe and the vocational education programs 
in England, France, Belgium, Germany, and the Scandi- 
navian countries; and has made a survey of youth-serv- 
ing agencies. In addition to these surveys, the Commis- 
sion has sponsored studies in secondary education, voca- 
tional adjustment of youth, home and parent education, 
citizenship education, attitudes of youth, and the needs 
of Negro youth. 


Te situation in which youth finds itself today offers 


HAVE given you a brief statement of the scope of the 

work of the American Youth Commission. I want to 
present to you now some of the most pertinent facts from 
the surveys. 

In speaking of youth in this discussion, I refer to all 
individuals living within the United States between the 
ages of 16 and 24. There are, at the present time, twenty 
million of them. 

Our population is becoming increasingly adult. In 
1870 the ratio between the population groups, ages 16 
to 24 and 25: to 60, was 57 per cent. In 1938 that ratio 
is less than 40 per cent. In 1965 it will be 30 per cent. 
The chief reasons for our population becoming increas- 
ingly adult are: declining birth rate, cessation of immi- 
gration, and increasing span of life. People are now living 
ten years longer than they did a generation ago. Present 
medical knowledge, if actually used, would increase the 
length of life at least 10 per cent more. 

This decline in the number of youth and the increase 
in the number of adults lessens the financial cost of edu- 
cation per adult. 


A paper presented before the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, April 1938, Atlanta. 
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Our youth is moving to our cities. In 1900, figures 
showed that 40 per cent of our youth lived in cities. In 
1938 more than 60 per cent live in cities. Ninety per cent 
of the youth in Massachusetts and Rhode Island are 
living in cities today. 

Children of our lower economic levels will dominate 
the next generation. In 1935 one-half of the babies born 
in Michigan were from families on relief. 

The N.R.A., which burst forth suddenly as one of the 
bright flowers of the New Deal, almost wiped out child 
labor. 

We have 30 per cent fewer youth employed today than 
there were in 1930. 

Youth is dissatisfied with present work. In Denver, 
Colorado, 71 per cent do not like their work. In Penn- 
sylvania 50 per cent of employed youth are doing un- 
skilled labor. 

Too many youth plan to enter the professions. Of all 
the high school graduates in Milwaukee, 46 per cent ex- 
pect to enter the professions; in Newark, New Jersey, 37 
per cent; in Indianapolis, 32 per cent; yet the cold facts 
are that the United States census of 1930 shows that only 
6 per cent of all wage earners were at that time engaged 
in professions. 

Young people’s pay today is pitiful. Forty-three per 
cent work for no pay at all. The average weekly pay in 
rural areas for those who are paid is $5.00. 

In Massachusetts 69 per cent of the out-of-school 
youth are unemployed. In Springfield, Ohio, 63 per cent 
of the out-of-school youth are idle. 

Nation wide, considering all of our youth between the 
ages of 16 and 24, four million are in school and five 
million are idle. 

Youth past twenty years of age secure work much 
more easily than those under twenty. 

Sixty-five per cent of our youth of high school age, 14 
to 18, are in school. States vary all the way from Ala- 
bama with 28 per cent to Utah with 96 per cent of the 
youth of high school age actually in school. 

We have six million youth in our high schools and 
1,055,000 in our colleges and universities. 

College mortality is high, both on account of shortage 
of finances and lack of interest in present offerings. These 
factors have caused junior colleges and emergency fresh- 
men colleges to spring up all over the United States. 
Michigan in one year established one hundred freshmen 
colleges, enrolling six thousand students; Ohio estab- 
lished thirty; the University of Kansas has thirteen 
freshmen college centers. 
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AVING now dealt with the science of this problem 
HH which presents the facts, let us turn to the philos- 
ophy which establishes values and indicates what ought 
to be. 

The decreasing proportion of youth to adults will re- 
lease money now spent for education which ought to be 
used for one of three purposes: (1) to bring the right 
kind of an educational program to the five million out 
of school and not at work; (2) to improve the quality of 
instruction now being offered those who are in school; or 
(3) to relieve the tax burden. 

Our curriculum should be changed so as to reflect the 
life needs of youth. Why should the colleges dictate the 
high school curricula of this country when the facts show 
that only about one out of six in high school go to col- 
lege? 

Occupational clinics should be established to help de- 
termine what each youth should prepare for in light of 
national employment possibilities. 

We are challenged to develop more enlightened citi- 
zens. We need more character and less law. Each indivi- 
dual must cultivate a sense of the dignity of labor and 
help pay our social dividends. We need to stress charac- 
ter, citizenship, and the real spirit of service. 

Since 35 to 45 per cent of our youth are planning to go 
into the professions when there is work at present for 
less than 7 per cent, we must help develop more demands 
in the service field. This country needs thousands more 
of well-trained teachers. We need thousands of recrea- 
tional leaders for playgrounds not yet developed. We 
need thousands of librarians to guide reading and dis- 
tribute books not yet purchased. 

We are challenged to develop right attitudes among 
our young people toward the dignity of labor and the 
value of skill. We could profit by studying the program 
of the Scandinavian countries and by stressing the fact 
that all work is noble if it serves humanity. 

Our educational program should be broadened and en- 
riched so that we could give worth-while educational ac- 
tivities to all youth until they are 20 or 21 years of age. 
We can do this, pay the bill, and be a richer and happier 
nation by having done so. We need to build up nation- 
wide, adequate occupational information and real guid- 
ance for our youth. We should have regional, state, dis- 
trict, and community surveys to show the needs of youth. 
We should develop each student according to his interests 
and capacities. Our curriculum should be shaped accord- 
ing to his needs. We should then provide the placement 
and follow-up work to help him get adjusted in his eco- 
nomic and social place in our fabric of society. 

We should offer extension work which will prepare him 
for growth and advancement. All of this faces our million 
teachers as a great challenge. If this problem is solved, 
the teachers will help solve it. 

Amid confusion and contradictory views, one wonders 
where to look for the truth. The American Youth Com- 
mission has proceeded on the assumption that the most 
authentic source of information about the younger gener- 
ation is the young people themselves. Along with the 
problems that are historically and traditionally those of 
every generation and every age, the youth of this modern 
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generation find themselves facing a problem that 
nomic and increasingly their own, namely, what 
with themselves during the ever-widening period he 
the time when schools are through with them an 
are ready for them. Reduced to its simplest ter 
is the American youth problem. 


AS youth themselves see it, the youth problem js 
largely a matter of economic security. It seems ty 
me, as apparently it seems to them, that the most pres. 
ing problems involving the need for the most Vigorous 
social action fall into three general areas: 

Employment.—For five million youth in America, this 
means getting a job. For another five million it means 
a wage that will provide both an acceptable standard oj 
living and an opportunity to provide for future years, 

Education.—For large numbers who have been force 
out of school for economic reasons, this means creation 
of a less fictitious equality of opportunity and for many 
others, who are still in school, it means an educational 
program that is more clearly in harmony with their jp. 
terest and needs. 

Recreation.—For millions of young people in America 
this calls for an awakening on the part of communities 
to the social, as well as the personal values, of helpful 
and satisfying recreation, and a determination to develop 
leisure-time programs that will not only absorb energies 
that often lead to delinquent behavior but which wil 
add something valuable to the spiritual and cultural 
status of those who participate in them. 

There are many communities in the United States that 
are well known for the beauty and the cost of the monv- 
ments they have built in memory of the heroic dead. 
While one is impressed, there come times when one 
wonders if an honest expression of gratitude and appre. 
ciation really needs so many blocks of stone. In thes 
unguarded moments one is led in fact to wonder if it is 
not as noble to serve the living as to honor the dead. In 
fact, one is led to suspect that perhaps the most effective 
way to honor the dead is to erect monuments that most 
effectively serve the living. It is quite possible that in 
many communities no better choice for such a monument 
could be made than a community center with a large 
recreation field dedicated to the single task of directing 
into profitable channels the years and energies of our 
young people that are now going to waste. 
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EAL democracy demands an equality of opportunity 
R which give each youth a fair start in life. We ar 
challenged to see that democracy does this; then it is our 
business to help each individual succeed. In millions 
American youth rests vast power now going to waste. I 
is potentially able to lift this weary, disillusioned, debt- 
ridden world into orderly rhythm with power that wil} 
change, adapt, and improve the works their fathers have 
wrought and bring forth new discoveries which will givt 
employment and make ours a better world. 

In the last analysis the challenge is “What can th 
individual teacher do for the individual youth?” The 
spark of power is in him. It belongs to him. It is olf 
business as teachers to search it out and fan. it into flame 
Why let it smoulder and die? 
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The Confessions of a 


Miss Perrin as the Swedish Gymnast 


for that much, but I’m not going to begin with an 

apology, for that is even worse—that is poor psy- 
chology. I am giving you some personal experiences, 
which is almost as boring as telling one’s dreams at the 
breakfast table, but it is with the hope that you of my 
generation who read this will at least find some amuse- 
ment in hearing experiences laid bare which resemble 
your own, and that the youth of the Association will see 
a bit more clearly how to meet some of their difficulties, 
and will also decide it is wiser in the long run not to 
take yourself too seriously. 

In 1892—-yes, do your own figuring—I graduated from 
the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, and have held 
some sort of a professional job without a break till 1936. 
The pathetic part is the downward trend in the mental 
caliber of my pupils. I began with the highest, the stu- 
dents of the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, where 
I taught as soon as I graduated, for fifteen years. From 
there I descended to the college level, thence to high 
school, from there to elementary, and now I am in full 


| KNOW it is dangerous to reminisce, give me credit 


‘charge of the day-old chicks on my farm. 


OING back to the beginning of things when I was 

a student forty-six years ago, we find the graduates 
of the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics firmly be- 
lieving this school to be the best school of physical edu- 
cation in the world. It was founded and grounded in the 
Swedish system of gymnastics and no other system or 
mixture of systems could be mentioned in the same 
breath. I remember speaking in disparaging terms, after 
I had attended this school for a few months, of a fine 
teacher in a nearby high school because she ran in a 
few dumbbells and clubs with her Swedish work. I 
claimed that her Swedish gymnastics were not pure—a 


terrible thing—and got myself greatly disliked by the 


: A paper presented before the Central District Association Conven- 
tion, April 1938, Minneapolis. 
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Once Strict Formalist 


By 
ETHEL PERRIN 


Brewster, New York 


Retired Associate Director of Educational Service 


American Child Health Association 


Today, with formal gymnastics far behind. 


lady, and no wonder—but I stuck to it. It seems impos- 
sible now that we could have been so narrow-minded, 
but on the other hand it was wonderful to be cocksure 
that we alone were on the right track. It gave us a great 
sense of responsibility and we felt it was our mission to 
spread pure Swedish gymnastics from Maine to Califor- 
nia. I suppose many of you never heard of the Swedish 
Days Order, but I assure you, after going through one 
under the skilled leadership of Dr. Enebuske or Dr. 
Collin, for sixty minutes, there was a satisfied feeling of 
exhilaration and well-being. Just so much time for wak- 
ing-up exercises: right face, one step forward, side step 
to the right and about—march, Then just so much exer- 
cise for head and chest; for arms, legs, trunk. Then the 
great climax, the jump and run, followed by the quieting 
down exercises and the deep, deep breathing to be heard 
all over the room. It was the perfect example of the “I 
yell, you jump” method and this I taught for fifteen years 
and never dreamed I could do anything else. 
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We all gave our commands as nearly like Dr. Collin 
as we could. He would stand at one end of the gymna- 
sium and say, “With right hip and left neck firm and 
trunk twisting to the right, left outward fall—out,” while 
we would stand in line at the other end of the room and 
in concert imitate his inflection over and over again. We 
were taught that in order to make our pupils put the 
right amount of energy into their exercises, we should 
exaggerate in all of our demonstrations when teaching— 
work much harder than we expected them to work. We 
practiced being a split second ahead in response to our 
own commands in order to get them there on time. When 
we said “At-tention!” every pair of heels had to click 
and every head come up at least two inches. 


ROFESSIONAL formality surrounded me and this 

included not only formal and stereotyped teaching but 
all matters of behavior and of dress. After seventeen 
years of this I was sent as a substitute for a year as 
Director of the Women’s Gymnasium at the University 
of Michigan. It was a far cry from Boston and I shall 
never forget my astonishment when a freshman looked 
me over and said “What a pretty dress you have on.” 
A personal remark from a student to a member of the 
faculty was a new one to me, but I liked the friendliness 
of it. Then a wild idea came into my head. Why not 
take these girls out for hikes instead of staying in the 
gymnasium on nice autumn days—my first really orig- 
inal act in my teaching. I had always before done just 
what I had been taught to do, and there was no place 
for a walk in the woods in the Swedish Days Order. 

A Middle West college group was a wonderful one to 
try my wings on, and while they were perfectly willing 
to conform to some of my Boston idiosyncracies, such 
as no gum chewing in the gymnasium and keeping both 
feet on the floor in my office, still I learned more from 
them than they from me. Anyway, we had a happy 
year even if the Senior Basketball Team and I did have 
some rough. sledding. Their methods and manners were 
terrible and I was wickedly glad when my freshmen beat 
them. The colored janitress and I retired to my dressing 
room and shook hands on it. 


HEN came the next step in my downward path when 

I was asked to interview the Superintendent of Schools 
and the Principal of Central High School] regarding the 
directorship of the work in the first girls’ gymnasium in 
the Detroit public schools. I had never been interviewed 
in my life and had never even seen, much less spoken to 
a Superintendent of Schools. I brushed up my physiol- 
ogy, anatomy, and kinesiology, read over seventeen-year- 
old notebooks—anyone knows how discouraging and 
futile that is—bought a new pair of gloves, the only 
point I could remember from my training in regard to 
interviews, and took the train to Detroit in fear and 
trembling. I had no knowledge of public high schools, 
having been to a private school only, and no particular 
interest in them. I went as I had done everything else 
professionally, because my school asked me to go. 

The Superintendent, the Principal, and I sat solemnly 
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a pretty dress you have on. 


looking at each other, my mind a blank, when the Super- 
intendent burst out with “Can you swim?” Aghast, for 
I had never even heard of a high school with a pool, | 
said “Yes, I can swim” and thereupon they hired me. 
If they had asked me to describe my method of teaching 
swimming, I might not have been hired. 

Here was my first opportunity to build something of 
my own, for my experience had all been in carrying out 
work planned by others. I had no educational philoso 
phy—had never heard of one, and doubt if many of us 
in physical education had heard of one in 1908. I hai © 
many strong convictions and prejudices but no methot- 
ology. One conviction was that friction and success did not 
go hand in hand and that I must have the respect ani 
willing cooperation of those high school girls and of the 
faculty, whether I got my way in all matters or nd.” 
This was very daring of me because in the Boston Not) 
mal School of Gymnastics there was but one way of doing 
things and we did as we were told, whether we liked i 
or not, because someone else knew what was best for 8 
I had always followed this regime willingly because! 
believed that the one in authority always was right, but 
somehow where I had a chance to be the dictator, ! 
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wanted to try out other methods. I was not quite so sure 
that I was always right. 

My first problem was in basketball, which game I 
thoroughly enjoyed and had taught ever since it was 
originated by Mr. Naismith. I had a very strong preju- 
dice against interscholastic basketball competition, al- 
though I had had no experience with it in the past. I 
found this to be well organized between the three high 
schools of Detroit in 1908. It had been started and gra- 
tuitously coached and run by enthusiastic graduates of 
the University of Michigan. Some were teachers of other 
subjects and some were entirely outside the school sys- 
tem. Each school had its coach. The schedule for the school 
year was made at the close of the preceding season and 
the referees engaged. My principal was against it but 
public opinion and the newspapers had forced him into 
it. When he found that I too was against it, he jumped 
at the chance of saying there should be no Central High 
Girls’ Team, but I would not agree. We cancelled out- 
of-town games, but played the schedule between Detroit 
high schools as already planned for that year. I know 


‘J was right. The games were well played and the sports- 


manship of the players was pretty good, except for the 
spirit of “getting by” which would crop up. But the 
audiences were terrible—just a screaming mass of ma- 
niacs. I shall never forget my astonishment when I first 
saw it. We managed to improve the behavior of the audi- 
ences at the games held in Central’s gymnasium by in- 
viting the boys in. Previously they had only been 
allowed to see by climbing and peeking from the outside 
—more fun for them perhaps but not so good for us to 
contend with. I visited one of their games and saw a 
well-behaved mixed audience of boys and girls. I cor- 
ralled a few of the leaders among the boys and got them 
interested in helping us out of our difficulties. At our 
next game they scattered through the audience and we 
had no more screaming girls; a girl intuitively knows 
that she does not look her best when screaming. 


HAVE told you that I had no educational principles 

or practical guides to follow but we might draw a few 
out of these experiences. After all, I suppose experiences 
did come before principles. From the success which these 
boys had with my school girl audiences, we might say 
coeducation has its place in physical education—a long 
way from what we now mean by this, but it was a start. 
With basketball came my old enemy, gum chewing. My 
team all indulged in it during our first practice. I had 
a talk with the captain—a real leader, not only of her 
team but in the whole school. I simply told her how I 
felt about gum chewing and left it up to her without 
making any suggestion. I can see her leading the team 
down the winding stairs from the dressing rooms to the 
gymnasium, every girl chewing her hardest. She halted 
at an open window at the foot of the stairs and, saying 
“One of the new rules girls—out goes your gum,” she 
threw hers out of the window. Every girl followed suit 
and never a shot missed. That was that, and think of 
the time and words I would have spent had I attempted 
to argue them into it myself. Shall we say as a principle, 
never do yourself what a pupil may be able to do better. 
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At the end of an unsuccessful season as far as winning 
goes, Central decided to give up its girls’ team, and this 
ended the league. There were so many activities going 
on, there was not much time for the team to practice, and 
I guess I wasn’t a particularly good coach. It seemed 
to die a natural death. Nobody cared much, not even 
the team. But I am sure there would have been a rumpus 
if we had killed it before they had learned through ex- 
perience that a gymnasium was good for other things 
than basketball games. So, shall we say as another guide 
that it is well to build up before you break down. 


I still clung to much of my formal work that year and 
I filled the gymnasium with Swedish booms and window 
ladders and horses and bucks and boxes and all sorts of 
truck. I did know enough to get plenty of balls and 
everybody had a chance to play. I gave every girl an 
examination and wrote to all mothers of narrow chests, 
round shoulders, and crooked backs for permission to 
give their children special exercises. Please note the 
following very important item. In this group fell the 
favorite daughter of the Superintendent of Schools and 
as luck would have it, this procedure both astonished 
and pleased the Superintendent for he thought only the 
strong received special training in physical education, 
and instead of being peeved at my saying his daughter 
was crooked, he was gratified with the attention. The 
girl liked to take her exercises and she and I got on 
together famously. I tell you this because I have always 
felt I never would have been a supervisor in the Detroit 
public schools if her back had been straight. The Super- 
intendent did not pay me a visit the whole year through 
but on the day schools opened the next fall he suddenly 
appeared before me with the following, “The Board of 
Education will vote tonight for a Supervisor of Physical 
Culture. We have had two and they were both dead fail- 
ures. Somebody is going to present the name of another 
candidate whom I do not want. May I propose your 
name?” I had never thought of being a supervisor, but 
that Superintendent had a forceful personality and a 
steely blue eye. I seemed to feel him saying to himself 
“Has she got the nerve?” and I said “Yes” but felt ter- 
rified. He always had his way with his Board, so of 
course I was elected. One member said he would have 
liked to see me, as he voted for my predecessor because 
of her fine “‘fizzykew.”’ 


I had no knowledge of elementary schools in general 
or in Detroit. I had never supervised anything nor any- 
body, nor had I taken a course or read a book on super- 
vision. School principals, teachers, and school children 
were unknown quantities. I have always felt that it was 
the confidence of the Superintendent’s daughter and his 
steely blue eye that drove me to it. So I say to you 
young people, never be afraid to take a chance even if the 
opportunity comes by chance. 


LL that the Superintendent asked of me for the first 
year was to make teachers and children like it, for 

in 1908 one and all hated it. I made a few trial visits 
to discover what was left by my predecessor with the 
fine “fizzykew.” I found black looks from teachers and 
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disgust from children when they stood up and clapped 
their hands eight times on the right and eight times on 
the left—all they could remember. 

There must have been about eighty schools in Detroit 
at that time and I knew that my success or failure de- 
pended upon the principals and the teachers, and I shall 
add the janitors, for if they reported me “downtown’— 
as our headquarters were familiarly called—as a nuisance 
in their building, there was the devil to pay. And so, I 
laid my plans for friendliness first and foremost. Shall 
we say then, gain friendliness before you ask for cooper- 
ation, 

The first thing I did was to open the Central High 
pool for free use of principals and teachers every evening. 
The comradeship we established lasted me during my 
fourteen years of service in Detroit, and these few teach- 
ers formed a nucleus of friendliness. Next I held those 
bugbears called teachers’ meetings to put across my “‘sub- 
ject” as this seemed the way of all supervisors, but I 
never asked a teacher to take an exercise. They sat after 
a hard day’s work, while I, in a gymnasium suit, stood 
on a table, gave myself commands and did the exercises, 
much like a monkey on a string. It seems that my pre- 
decessor had stood them up in rows and kept them til] 
six o’clock clapping their hands and what not. Anyway, 
I scored a hit, and shall we say, if vou cannot make your 
co-workers happy, make them as happy as you can. 

I advised them not to demonstrate to the children but 
to follow the simple directions I was sending them in 
mimeographed form and to let the children help them 
work it out and to use children as demonstrators. 

Next I selected simple exercises that brought big mus- 
cles into play but took little skill and could not easily go 
wrong. I threw away complicated demands and made 
short cuts, all of which probably made the founders of 
Swedish gymnastics turn in their graves. I showed the 
teachers what I wanted the children to do and said that 
they, the teachers, could use any method they found 
worked best to get results. Another guide then might be, 
be willing to throw past practices to the winds if they 
do not fit the situation, or shall we put it, separate essen- 
tials from nonessentials. 

I soon yielded my place on the demonstration plat- 
form to children who were delighted to be selected and 
become part of a lesson to teachers. As I visited class- 
rooms I was astonished at the excellent results of un- 
trained people, I mean untrained in physical education. 
They violated all hard and fast rules I had always 
thought essential to success. They followed with joy my 
request that they never demonstrate and that eliminated 
one great chance for error. I remember one very lame 
teacher who sat at her desk during the lesson and she 
had the peppiest sort of response from her huge eighth- 
grade class and exactly the sort of work I wanted. Of 
course there were funny mistakes. I was still a believer 
in deep breathing, and we called it West Point Breathing 
—rolling our hands and arms backward and puffing out 
our chests like soldiers. In one room I saw the children 
in perfect unison and with great pride turn and point to 
the west, but the breaths were very deep and the teacher 
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had no sense of humor so I praised them highly and let 
it go—a case of relative importance—of essentials Versus 
nonessentials. 

When I waxed enthusiastic over a room to a principal 
she would say “Why not, she is the best teacher I have.” 
I learned from hundreds of best teachers that perfect 
rapport between teacher and pupils, which Only comes 
with character, intelligence, and a sense of humor, counts 
more than methods of teaching. 


Y OU remember that the Superintendent required me 
to make them like it the first year, and I never shall 
forget my joy the first day the children rubbed their 
stomachs when I entered the door. That was the Detroit 
method of expressing perfect satisfaction. It seemed, how- 
ever, that there was a limit to enthusiasm in the mind 
of the Superintendent for one day with fire in his eye he 
told me that staying after school to dance had got to 
stop—the doors must close at four o’clock,and the chil- 
dren should go home. I found out that a complaint had 
come over the dance idea so for a while we did “rhythms” 
instead, without changing the activities, and all was well, 
What’s in a name anyway? 

As for games, we had a terrible enemy in the Super- 
visor of Buildings. We probably did make some of those 
old school houses rock, for we played hard, so we made 
compromises and in some of the worst places the chil- 
dren used a sort of shuffling run that didn’t shake the 
floor. That supervisor one day saw the children sitting 
on their desks to do some exercises and after that every 
scratch was laid to me. He said it was their buttons, 
and my assertion that they didn’t have buttons where 
they sat was of no avail. One of the nicest uses for desks 
came as a surprise in a third-grade room when on com- 
mand every boy slowly uncurled in his seat and stood 
on his head on top of his desk and slowly curled up 
again and sat down. We had chinning bars in the door- 
ways and when children got restless they would work it 
off on those bars. I have seen boys turning cart wheels 
on their way up to the teacher’s desk, rather than 
walk. I remember taking visitors to one room where 
games were a great success and on leaving I foolishly 
said “We would like to stay and play with you all day 
but we must go.”’ Up jumped a little girl and leaning 
toward me hopefully with both hands on her desk, she 
said “Oh hey—come on.” I want you to get the idea 
that out of my formal gymnastic background came a pro- 
gram enriched by a corps of the finest teachers and 
children a greenhorn ever met. 

The contrast between our rather haphazard methods 
and what I saw in another city not long ago will show 
you into what I might have grown. There was a supet- 
visor who knew what he wanted and got it. He could go 
into any school, jump up onto the teacher’s platform, 
and say “Monday—Begin, 1, 2, 3, 4” and away they 
went. He could do that for any day of the week and 
not a mistake or a variation in the whole city. That was 
truly wonderful organization and both he and the city 
were proud of it. 

(Continued on Page 589) 
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The Recreation Pavilion 


at the Golden Gate International Exposition 


VERY professional person engaged in_ health, 
physical education, or recreation will have his 
thoughts turned westward this coming year by the 

lure of the National Convention to be held in San 
Francisco April 3 to 6, and by the additional attraction 
of the Golden Gate International Exposition which opens 
on Treasure Island in romantic San Francisco Bay 
February 18 and continues through December 2, 1939— 
commemorating the completion of the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge and the Golden Gate Bridge, man’s 
two crowning engineering achievements. This Exposition 
will likewise mark the first time in the history of World’s 
Fairs that Public Recreation, as such, has been given 
financial support and recognition. 


Announced recently by the California State Commission are plans 
for the Recreation Building and Field on Treasure Island next year. 
Inaugurating a forward step in Exposition planning, the attractive 
structure pictured above marks the first presentation of a complete 
recreation program. Two hundred feet long and half as wide, this 
distinctive building will comfortably house a small theatre, a hobby 
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CHARLES W. DAVIS 


Administrator of Recreational Exhibits; 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Berkeley, California 


Recreation leaders, educators, social workers, and gov- 
ernment officials will be especially interested in the mod- 
ern trends of public recreation depicted in this exhibit. 

As an important part of the $5,000,000 exhibit of the 
State of California in the Golden Gate Exposition, Rec- 
reation—its place in the life of every person in the 
community, its relation to the general welfare, the 

(Continued on Page 583) 


and craft exhibit, junior museum, library, reading room, and extensive 
exhibits showing recreational facilities provided by California munic- 
ipalities and departments of the State of California. Adjoining will 
be an athletic stadium with all facilities for outdoor sports. A model 
children’s playground and an ideal backyard arrangement for recrea- 
tion, suitable for homes, will be demonstrated on grounds adjacent. 
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Superintendent Looks 


Physical Education 


the University of Minnesota, I made the statement 

that education could well afford to hold in abeyance 
for a great many years the development of new tech- 
niques. I stated that the crying need of the hour was for 
more philosophy. Since that time I have had the pleasure 
of reading and hearing sentiments similar to my own. 
Enough techniques in education have been developed al- 
ready to last us for years to come. Philosophy has not 
been sufficiently emphasized. 

Our training schools deal largely in devices. Methods 
of teaching are well developed and well taught. Philoso- 
phy of education and history of education are poorly 
taught, if taught at all; and they are shunned quite gen- 
erally by students. Consequently, teachers as a class do 
not know the historical development of the subjects they 
are teaching, nor do they know adequately the relation- 
ships of their several fields to other subjects in the cur- 
riculum, to education as a whole, and to life. In other 
words, while we know how to do, we do not know ade- 


quately why we happen to be doing it and why we keep 
on doing it. 


S EVERAL years ago, speaking before a gathering at 


T IS my firm conviction that the man who will make 
the educational headlines in the future is not the one 
who develops some new device in teaching. The person 
who achieves prominence will be the one who clarifies or 
restates philosophy. I am not a specialist in physical edu- 
cation. I depend upon teachers of physical education 
and supervisors of physical education to make me aware 
of the pressing problems in that field. So, to supply con- 
creteness, I shall go into a field where I feel more at 
home. Let us detour into vocational education, not for- 
getting all the while that physical education is our topic. 
In his book on Vocations and Education, Eaton makes 
the statement that if a man from Mars were to appear 
suddenly on our planet and set about appraising our tac- 
tics in vocational education, he would be forced to con- 
clude that vocational education has no philosophy. Eaton 
goes on to explain this statement by calling attention to 
the many divergent views that prevail. One Eastern edu- 
cator, for example, says that he strives to train a boy to 
stand up to a lathe ten hours a day and not want to 
become a foreman. Another educator states that his aim 
is to provide workmen for the factories in his city. The 
Dean of an engineering school has stated that he feels 
it to be his field not to train engineers, but to educate 


A paper presented before the Central District Association Conven- 
tion, April 1938, Minneapolis. 
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Superintendent of Schools 
Fargo, North Dakota 


men. Eaton makes the somewhat lugubrious comment 
that this man’s colleagues agree rather unanimously that 
the dean does a good job of not training engineers, An- 
other teacher states that his objective is to teach the use 
of tools. Another says that he wants to make boys into 
men who will be handy about the house. Then others state 
that the entire purpose is to teach character or social 
development. This conflict of aims is somewhat discon- 
certing when we consider the fact that it exists among 
those who are specialists. 

The same divergence of views is found when we ask 
what constitutes a vocational course. One educator states 
that a course is vocational if its purpose is to prepare 
one for an occupation. With this definition in mind, we 
are led inescapably to conclude that Latin is a vocational 
course if it is studied for the purpose of enabling one to 
become a teacher of Latin. When I first went to college 
I went with the intention of becoming a civil engineer. 
With this thought in mind, I studied mechanical drawing. 
When I graduated from college I became a teacher of 
Latin. The mechanical drawing which I studied as a 
vocational subject then became cultural. It broadened 
my view of life in general, but it had no connection what- 
soever with my occupation. Later on I became a superin- 
tendent of schools and in that capacity was called upon 
frequently to check the plans of architects and engineers. 
Paradoxically, the mechanical drawing, which was first 
vocational and which later became cultural, again became 
highly vocational. It was again useful to me in my chosen 
field of work. 

Other educators state that a course is vocational if it 
is taken in an institution which is styled as a vocational 
school. In the State School of Science at Wahpeton, 
North Dakota, pupils study Treasure Island. Pupils in 
the Wahpeton High School also study Treasure Island. 
Both groups are taught largely in the same way. In one 
case the course is vocational because it is taught in a 
vocational institution. In the other case it is cultural 
since it is a part of the general training of high school 
pupils. 

Another educator tells us that a course is vocational if 
it is taught in a department that is subsidized by state 
aid or federal aid. In a certain high school some of the 
home economics courses are taught by a teacher who 
qualifies under the Smith-Hughes law. These courses are 
described as vocational. In another part of the same 
building, classes are taught by a teacher not prepared to 
meet Smith-Hughes qualifications. Her courses, by the 
same token, are cultural. Sometimes a course is styled as 
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vocational or cultural according to the materials which 
are used in instruction. A boy, for example, uses hammer, 
saw, lumber, and nails, and constructs a smoking stand. 
If our criterion is logical, this work is clearly vocational. 
Another boy uses hammer, saw, wood, and nails, and con- 
structs a photometer to be used in measuring the in- 
tensity of light, but then we call it cultural education. 


HIS same lack of consistency is apparent in the for- 

eign language field. Learning was kept alive during the 
Dark Ages by monks who laboriously copied manuscripts 
and preserved them. These manuscripts were largely in 
the Greek or the Latin languages. At the time of the 
Renaissance, the rich heritage of the past was discovered 
in the libraries established and maintained by these men 
of holy orders. In order to become acquainted with that 
learning, it was imperative that a student first learn 
Latin and Greek. Then no man could become a success- 
ful attorney, a successful minister, or a successful scien- 
tist without a thorough knowledge of the so-called dead 
languages. Subsequently America was discovered and the 
education of Europe was transplanted to this pioneer 
country. Amid primitive conditions, our forefathers con- 
tinued to feel it necessary that their sons study Greek 
and Latin. Latin still persists, though Greek to a large 
extent has fallen by the wayside. Why do we continue to 
teach Latin in the public schools? Some teachers say for 
mental discipline. Some say that it improves English. 
Others say that we study Latin to learn the history and 
the culture of the past. Actually, what legitimate justifi- 
cation is there? Would it not be well for our Latin teach- 
ers to get together and honestly clarify their aims, 
thereby justifying the right of Latin to retain its respec- 
tability? 

Today is a period of uncertainty in education. The 
public wants to know why more than ever before. The 
cost of education is sufficiently high that teachers and 
superintendents cannot afford to go blindly ahead follow- 
ing rules of thumb, preserving in our school curricula 
subjects which are respectable only on account of age or 
tradition, or because of pressure from vested interests. 
Vocational teachers who see the signs of the times are 
trying as Eaton has tried to decide what is merely his- 
torically respectable and what is socially useful. Foreign 
language teachers who read the times correctly are striv- 
ing to clarify their objectives. 


URNING now to physical education, we find a sub- 

ject which at one time had age and respectability. The 
place of physical education among the Greeks and the 
Romans is well known. During the Dark Ages most 
learning dropped temporarily out of the picture. When it 
again emerged, the intellect was exalted and the physical 
body was neglected. To be sure, there were a few notable 
exceptions. The German “turnverein” is an example. Per- 
haps the greatest single impetus that operated in return- 
ing physical education to its former place of prestige was 
the World War and its revelation of physical defects 
among our young men. The appalling prevalence of weak 
muscles, faulty vision, fallen arches, winged shoulder- 
blades, and tubercular lungs stimulated educators to em- 
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phasize again the need for courses in physical education. 

And so, today, we find physical education in our 
schools. We find highly qualified teachers who possess a 
wealth of techniques. We find, however, that these same 
teachers, when questioned, follow varied objectives. The 
remedying of physical defects and the building of healthy 
bodies are most often mentioned. Yet throughout the 
length and breadth of our land we find physical educa- 
tion being taught with little or no attention to such needs. 
Many teachers mention the worthy use of leisure time, 
but in many instances the carry-over value into adult life 
is very dubious. Other teachers stress outcomes in char- 
acter education and social development. Evidence of ac- 
complishment, however, is sadly lacking. Much of the 
work is teacher-planned and teacher-dominated. Genuine 
outcomes in character education and social development 
in such a situation are vague, if not actually absent. 


ET us examine a few concrete cases. In spite of the 
L splendid training provided by our colleges, the use of 
calisthenics dominates many a physical education situa- 
tion. In such cases, where is the correction of physical 
defects? Where do we find attention to specific needs? 
Whence comes social development? Where do we find the 
development of cooperative attitudes? Where is the de- 
velopment of initiative? Where, in fact, is the carry-over 
into adult life? In several large high schools which I have 
visited, the instructor in boys’ physical education tosses 
out a basketball and retires into his office for the re- 
mainder of the hour. Here again, where do we find the 
citizenship values? Who corrects physical defects? Where 
does character development enter in? Where is the 
carry-over value into adult life? Where is the social gain? 

In some schools the time is given almost solely to the 
use of mass play and organized games. The carry-over 
value into adult life is here quite evident. If this were the 
only objective, teachers who emphasize organized games 
and mass play would be philosophically correct. Where, 
I have often wondered, is attention given specifically to 
the correction of physical defects? 

Finally, interscholastic athletics should be mentioned. 
Most authorities consider interscholastic athletics an in- 
tegral part of the physical education program. Yet, when 
we scrutinize the athletic situation carefully, we find in- 
terscholastic athletics so tied up with eligibility rules 
that the boys and girls who could profit most from inter- 
scholastic athletics are excluded. Superintendents make 
the eligibility rules; but physical education teachers 
could raise their voices against such rules and perhaps 
over a period of years secure desirable modifications. The 
flunker and the smoker might find incentive to take a 
new grip and assert themselves for their own lasting 
benefit. 


HE public is inquisitive when it looks at physical edu- 

cation. It is baffling to find in many communities that 
the public is perfectly willing to let physical education 
go by the board, but at the same time unwilling to relin- 
quish interscholastic sports and anxious to pay the coach 
the highest salary in the school system. This indicates 
the existence of the acute problem of clarifying and re- 
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defining aims so that the honest doubts raised by the 
public may be answered and answered well. This is not 
a task for the maker of devices, but a task for the phil- 
osopher. 

Every teacher can be a philosopher, an interpreter of 
aims. In this process, however, we must guard against 
specious arguments. We must not fall into the error of 
the music teachers who attempted a few years back to 
justify music because of the mathematical values that 
were supposedly inherent. We must not be guilty, as were 
the art teachers a number of years ago, of attempting to 
hypothecate such values as character and rectitude to the 
teaching of art. In brief, our clarification of aims must be 
honest. It must be in terms which the layman can under- 
stand. 

If physical education is to stay and prosper, it must 
command respect. It must establish itself, not as a fad 
or a frill, but as an effort to do a job demanded by child 
nature. It must establish itself as an avenue whereby we 
give concreteness to our assertion that we are educating 
the whole child. Physical education must prove that it is 
not educating the physical so much as it is educating 
through the physical. It must show in definite terms that 
a child is educated through motor activities and rhythmic 
experiences as well as through the three R’s. It must be 
shown that physical education aims to protect children 
from disease as well as ignorance, from a sluggish heart 
as well as from a sluggish mind, and from crudeness of 
body as well as from crudeness of manners. It must be 
established to the satisfaction of the inquiring public that 
the person who is educated only in the liberal arts, re- 
gardless of his erudition, is as unsuited for life as the 
man educated only in bodily performance. In short, aims 
must be so lucid that it will be evident that physical 
education rests on fundamentals and not on whimsical 
platitudes. 


HE statements that precede seem to be almost entirely 


destructive. Let us now attempt to show how at least. 


one school system is attempting to justify physical edu- 
cation in terms of social usefulness. A number of months 
ago an interesting study was conducted in the schools of 
Springfield, Massachusetts. The entire story may be 
found in the September, 1937, issue of the Educational 
Research Bulletin, published by the College of Education 
of The Ohio State University. In Springfield an effort 
was made to demonstrate concretely that physical educa- 
tion supplies social capital, and that in doing so it affords 
a greater probability of successful relationships among 
human beings. This study was predicted upon several 
basic considerations. One of these was a feeling that the 
degree to which we can educate a boy depends upon our 
insight into his personality. Another basic consideration 
was that every trait, whether it be selfishness, boorish- 
ness, petulance, or the inability to catch a baseball, 
makes one’s associates respond in certain ways. For ex- 
ample, the boy who cannot catch a baseball is always 
the last one chosen when a back-lot game is being organ- 
ized. If his playmates are sufficiently callous, he is not 
chosen at all, but is left standing on the side lines. One 
can easily imagine the loneliness of such a boy and the 
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damaging effect upon his personality. Now, if we aa 


_teach this boy to catch a baseball with a fair degree of 


success, we supply him with a certain amount of Drowess 
His companions will now choose him as a player. He feel 
human because he can enter into the game. A further 
principle upon which the study was based was the belief 
that there is no better laboratory for the discovery of 
personality traits than the playground, the gymnasium, 
or the locker-room. The entire study proceeded with the 
belief that there is a marked relationship between socia| 
acceptance and game skills. 

From the junior high schools of Springfield fifty boys 
were chosen because they had been observed to be disip. 
clined to engage in playground sports. These boys were 
labeled, for the sake of brevity, “Inactives.” Then fifty 
other boys were chosen for contrast, and designated as 
“Actives.” These hundred boys were observed for a nun- 
ber of weeks by their regular teachers, their physical 
education teachers, and by a group of graduate students 
of a nearby university. They were observed, not only on 
the playground, but also in the locker-rooms, in the 
showers, on the streets, and in their regular classrooms, 

Several interesting facts evolved from the observations 
which ensued. The actives were found almost unani- 
mously to be boys who were not easily embarrassed. 
They talked freely and without show of diffidence or ser- 
vility with their instructors and other adults. They were 
always at home in a crowd. They were good mixers and 
good talkers. In any type of organization work they were 
always alert and helpful. At all times they were alive 
and agile-minded. Practically every boy was one of the 
mainstays or pillars of his group. They were always the 
first to be dressed and on the field, and when the play 
period was over, they were always first to complete the 
bath, dress, and be outside. Furthermore, they were 
usually neatly dressed and precise. They were extroverts, 
not moody, and always too busy to become introspective 
or despondent. 

Let us now turn our attention to the inactives. These 
boys, almost without exception, were timid. They had 
few friends, and they found it difficult to become 
friendly. In their conversations they were frequently il- 
logical. In their bodily movements they were clumsy and 
awkward. In many cases they were effeminate. Unless 
urged to participate in games they were content to look 
on. They would never have been missed had they not 
been present. They were almost universally sluggish and 
dull. A boy of this particular group was almost always 
last on the field. At the close of the period he was usually 
last to bathe and leave the locker-room. All had a very 
restricted range of play activities. They found it difficult 
to stick to a task. They were afflicted with indecision 
and they resented suggestions. For the most part they 
were self-absorbed, moody, introspective, bigoted, and 
rebellious to authority. 


|" we now appraise this study we can arrive at several 

conclusions. Perhaps the whole study is merely an ex 

ample of “post hoc ergo propter hoc” reasoning. Perhaps 

we are in error if we assume that these boys were inac- 
(Continued on Page 585) 
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The Program the Association 


DR. MARGARET BELL 


Professor of Physical Education 
University of Michigan; 
President-Elect of the A.A.H.P.E.R. 


of two old responsible organizations—The Depart- 

ment of School -Health and Physical Education of 
the N.E.A. and the American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation—have been combined. This year’s work has 
seemed to demonstrate that there are great advantages 
to be gained from this long anticipated merger. 

The history back of us is illustrious. It is fair to say 
that in the combined archives of our progenitors, dating 
back to the organization of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Physical Education in 1885 
(Dr. William G. Anderson) and the Department of 
Child Study in 1894, will be found the names of the 
most prominent educators in these fields. But this is not 
the time to look backward for we are assured of the 
solidity of our foundations. The history has been written 
in the success of our activities. Epitomes are to be found 
in our publications. 

It is the time to look forward. Let us review our assets. 
The constitution states our purposes. In regard to health, 
physical education, and recreation, we propose to: 
(a) awaken and promote a wide and intelligent interest; 
(6) acquire and disseminate accurate information; 
(c) provide such means of promotion as will secure an 
adequate program. 

To achieve our aims we have a membership of 9,406 
professional men and women in 44 State organizations 
divided into 6 districts (and Canada) ; all go to make up 
our national organization. This Association in turn is a 
department of the N.E.A. with its 200,000 members. 

All of us should understand not only the national con- 
stitution, but the constitutions of the districts and the 
state in which we work. The revised national constitu- 
tion was published in the June issue of THE JOURNAL OF 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


Ta is the first anniversary of our union. The assets 


HAT has the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation to offer to its 
members? What resources are available? 

Written materials are so easily and widely distributed 
that these will be inventoried first. There are the stand- 
ard publications—THE JOURNAL oF HEALTH AND PuysI- 
caAL EpucaTIon, published monthly ten months of the 
year, and The Research Quarterly. These magazines are 
widely distributed to the libraries of institutions of higher 
learning; so widely distributed that they are listed in 
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frequency among the first fifteen. These magazines are 
familiar to you all. It is not necessary to dwell upon the 
excellence of these works, except to say that they repre- 
sent us at our best. In addition to the foregoing journals, 
the Editor publishes annually one or two supplements, 
usually confined to research, carrying material considered 
to be of such significance that the Association has under- 
taken its pubication and distribution. There are other 
routine publications such as reports of committees and 
of other materials that have met with the approval of 
the Legislative Council, for example, the “Report on 
Professional Education for Health and Physical Educa- 
tion.” 

The publications from the sections that make up the 
national, and in turn the districts and the states, become 
increasingly important. At the present time the national 
Association has twenty-two sections distributed in the 
three divisions of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation—notably Administrative Directors, Camping, 
Men’s Physical Education, Dance, Mental Health, 
Nutrition, Private Schools, Public Schools, Recreation, 
Research, Safety, School Nurses, School Physicians, 
Teacher Training, Tests and Measurements, Thera- 
peutics, and Women’s Athletics. In general the sections 
of the districts are patterned after the national Associa- 
tion. The matter of sections and their function will be 
referred to again. 

To return to publications coming from the various 
sections, the Women’s Athletic Section has been publish- 
ing athletic guides since 1898 and at the present time it 
is responsible for some eight guides. In addition to this 
splendid work, the section has published a number of 
creditable monographs on sports, standards, and health 
in relation to activity. The Dance Section has published 
a comprehensive “Bibliography of the Dance” and also 
has prepared other works for publication and distribution, 
such as the “High School Dance Study.” The publica- 
tions of the Teacher-Training Section have been referred 
to. Reports from other sections have appeared from time 
to time in The Research Quarterly, e.g., “Report on 
Objectives” by the Public Schools Section. 

The reports of the Joint Committee of the N.E.A. and 
the A.M.A. have been notable. This Joint Committee 
continues to function as a standing committee of the 
parent organization with the A.M.A. Our Department 
will contribute to this committee. It is to be expected 
that eventually the N.E.A. responsibility for this com- 

(Continued on Page 588) 
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The People Want Good Health 


By 


IRMA RINGE 


Assistant Director, Recreation Division 
Works Progress Administration 


The Plain Facts 


HE facts on the state of the nation’s health were 
laid before the National Health Conference which 
convened in Washington on July 18, 1938. Gathered 
from numerous sources, including the National Health 
Survey, these figures in national summary present in in- 
delible terms the accumulated needs of millions of Ameri- 
can citizens. Once read or heard they cannot be forgotten. 


One-half of the babies born annually in this country are 
in families with less than $1,000 income a year. 

Forty million persons in the United States in families with 
annual incomes of less than $800 cannot pay for medical 
care and in many cases do not receive it when they are in 
need of it. 

Seventy million persons lose over one billion days of 
work each year, due to sickness. The social and economic cost 
is incalculable. 

A child is born in more than two million homes in the 
United States each year, and in one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand families the mother or the baby dies. 

Chronic illness is 87 per cent more prevalent among fami- 
lies on relief than among families with incomes of $3,000 and 
over; and it is also of longer duration. The average case was 
63 per cent longer in duration than the average case among 
families with incomes of $3,000 or over. The annual per 
capita volume of disability was three times as great among 
the relief group as among the upper income families. 

The average amount of physician’s care per case of sick- 
ness was. about 50 per cent higher in the most prosperous 
group than among persons on relief. Among children on relief, 
the average case of illness received 35 per cent less physicians’ 
calls. In small cities and especially in rural areas the provision 
of medical, nursing, and hospital services for lower income 
families was either non-existent or so inadequate that a large 
proportion of cases of tuberculosis, syphilis, pneumonia, and 
the chronic diseases of middle and old age were not reached 
at all. 

Three million urban families have fewer rooms in their 
homes than there are persons; one million live in dwellings 
with more than one and one-half times as many persons as 
there are rooms; seven hundred thousand live in dwellings 
with at least twice as many persons as there are rooms. 


There are many more national facts. They stand side 
by side with stories of steel workers, coal miners, riveters, 
school children, mothers and fathers, clerks and marine 
workers, artists, and teachers—people whose lives are 
harrassed and a society whose strength is sapped because 
adequate medical care is not available. 


The National Health Conference 


Government, medical profession, the consumer. They 
met together in Washington for three days to hear the 
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report of the President’s Interdepartmental Committee on 
Health and Welfare. About one hundred seventy men ang 
women attended, representing the medical and _ social 
work profession, labor unions, farm organizations, public 
and civic organizations, the press, radio, publications, and 
others. Chairman of the Conference was Miss Josephine 
Roche, also Chairman of the Interdepartmental Commit. 
tee. Technical studies and preparation for the meeting 
were carried out by the Interdepartmental Committee's 
Technical Committee on Medical Care, made up of repre- 
sentatives of the Children’s Bureau, the United States 
Public Health Service, and the Social Security Board, 
Thus the Conference was sponsored jointly by the agen- 
cies of the Federal Government concerned with health 
and medical care. As such it marked a high point in co- 
ordinated planning and effort. 

The Conference, as a whole, did not make any recom- 
mendations or adopt any specific program. It did, how- 
ever, consider the recommendations of the Technical 
Committee which are briefly summarized as follows: 

1. To enlarge the general public health services as now 
partly provided for in the Social Security Act, and to 
increase the amounts now expended for maternal and 
child health under the Social Security Act. 

2. To engage in a ten-year program of hospital expan- 
sion by the provision of three hundred sixty thousand 
beds and the construction of five hundred health and 
diagnostic centers, the needs of hospitals in rural com- 
munities to receive particular attention. 

3. To increase the amount of medical care for the 
medically needy whose number is believed to total forty 
million persons in the United States. 

4. To encourage by federal grants-in-aid the develop- 
ment of more general medical programs in states jor self- 
supporting persons. These plans are either to be carried 
out under a system of health insurance or a public medi- 
cal service program. 

5. To initiate federal action towards the development 
of programs of disability compensation. 

Under these recommendations approximately half the 
costs of such a program would be borne by the Federal 
Government. The remainder would be raised by states 
and local governmental subdivisions. 

In addressing the Conference, Miss Roche as Chait- 
man said: “We have established the principle that cer- 
tain insecurities which individuals are powerless to with- 
stand must be met through public action, that human 
conservation is an obligation of government. . . . We 
cannot attack successfully with small change a ten bil- 
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lion dollar problem. To carry forward a long-time pro- 
gram of health services and medical care commensurate 
with need will cost the government millions, but save the 
nation billions. It must be a program which not only 
safeguards but advances the quality of medical care.” 


Importance to Health Educators, Physical Education 
Teachers, and Recreation Leaders 


As citizens concerned with the nation’s needs and 
methods of meeting them, we are naturally interested in 
this problem and are desirous of uniting our efforts to- 
ward a concerted program of action. 

Although comparatively little at the Conference was 
said regarding health education and recreation, it seems 
that some program related to the National Health Pro- 
gram should be outlined for the use and benefit of health 
education leaders and recreation leaders. As a group, our 
work is carried on in school, camp, playground, com- 
munity center, and athletic field. Our working materials 
are people. We come in contact with them—at all ages— 
in every moment of our work. And what do we observe 
and do regarding health? 

The following course of action suggests itself: 


1. Informational Materials—If you have not already 
read the bulletins of the National Health Survey and the 
Report of the Technical Committee on Medical Care, 
copies can be procured by writing to this Committee, 
1624 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. Teachers’ con- 
ferences, training meetings, and discussion groups should 
use this material. Such discussion groups may include 
representatives of the medical profession, particularly if 
they were in attendance at the Conference. 


2. Professional Relationships——Whether you are a 
health educator, recreation leader, or physical educator, 
it would seem essential for these three professional groups 
to hold joint sectional meetings on the question of health. 
The problem of individual health permeates all programs 
and is basic to all activities. The structure of all pro- 
grams should be built upon a firm and realistic apprecia- 
tion of the health needs of community members. Recrea- 
tion leaders are in a particularly advantageous position 
for effecting the mental and physical health of com- 
munity members. 

Joint community programs linking school, camp, play- 
ground, and community center should be closely related 
to the medical and public health programs of other insti- 
tutions and agencies. This can be done without disturb- 
ing the normal equilibrium in carrying forward broad 
educational and recreational objectives. 

As professional leaders and teachers, we may well place 
some emphasis on our own health. It is essential that 
leaders possess sound health. Reference to this need is 
made in the Ninth NEA Year Book, Department of 
Classroom Teachers, called “Fit to Teach.” 


3. Are the Peaple Healthy?—Are we working with 
people who are healthy, and if not what can we do about 
it? With a clear understanding that we cannot be ex- 
pected to remedy conditions of employment, income, 
housing—are we still doing all we can? An evaluation 
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of our respective programs, based on the health needs of 
the people we work with, suggests itself. 

Two illustrations may help to clarify this point. Re- 
cently a health education teacher in a large metropolitan 
city remarked that in her school referrals for dental 
treatment, glasses, and medical care were given to children 
daily. Many prescriptions were given but the wherewithal 
to fill them was lacking. The fact that two-thirds of the 
school children in the United States suffer from defective 
vision, and that for every 1,000 children entering school 
there are approximately 1,300 defects that need dental 
attention, brings this point home. I suggest that perhaps 
the next question to be answered is whether one’s pro- 
fessional responsibility ends with seeing the children re- 
ferred and given prescriptions. 

The other illustration concerns a rural community. 
Three recreation leaders started in a community which 
was a typical example of the “Nation’s No. 1 Economic 
Problem” from every point of view. Children of ten were 
kept out of school because of bad personal hygiene. Chil- 
dren had little experience with a toothbrush. Parents had 
no knowledge of community sanitation or medical treat- 
ment. Did the recreation leaders “establish a _ well 
rounded program of crafts, music, drama, and sports”? 
Yes, but they did more than that. They started that com- 
munity, with the assistance of other agencies, on a wel- 
fare and health education program including persona? 
hygiene, food preparation, home-making, medical treat- 
ment, and community sanitation. 


4. The Play and Learning Environment.—No person 
traveling throughout the country today would be able to 
give a favorable appraisal to the physical environment of 
the school and centers in which we work. The environ- 
ment could be a safety and health factor in the program 
—but is it? Are those simple yet important factors of 
showers, drinking water, toilet facilities, fresh air, and 
sunlight present in abundance? More than that, is the 
place clean, gay, and pleasing? 

The meetings are few in which a recreation leader is 
not forced to consider basement, loft, made-over garage, 
and precinct station for a possible community and recrea- 
tion center. The old, left over, and discarded have been 
utilized to the fullest. We know full well that the com- 
plete stature of a leisure program cannot be attained until 
it rises from the “steerage” environment into which so 
many units are cast. 

In addition to the plan of hospitals and diagnostic cen- 
ters, we shall add the social planning factors for building 
schools, auditoria, gyms, playgrounds, parks, and centers 
which speak for themselves in reflecting the contribution 
of science to the culture of the American community. 


5. The Program We Supervise.—In a statistical study 
made in 1937 of the recreation program supervised by 
the Works Progress Administration, it was found that 
sixteen and one-half million hours of leisure were enjoyed 
by the general public. Seventy per cent of this was in 
such physical activities as swimming, athletics, sports, 
outdoor camping, and hiking; 15 per cent in social recre- 

(Continued on Page 591) 
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Recreation in Rural Areas 


By 


ROBERT A. POLSON 


Extension Rural Sociologist 
Cornell University 


HE greatly overemphasized antipathy of rural people 

to recreation no longer exists as an insurmountable 

hurdle for the development of constructive leisure- 
time programs, if indeed it ever did exist. The rural com- 
munities of America are now in a receptive mood for 
recreational work, and the field lies open if there is 
leadership wise enough to guide its development prop- 
erly. By rural community, of course, is meant the folks 
living in the open country and villages of under 2500 
population, and the people considered in this discussion 
are not the school ages of the community but all groups 
from preschool children to old age. The general desire 
is for a very broad program that includes the many 
phases of recreation. The rural community has, of course, 
always been interested in competitive athletics, outdoor 
sports, and social parties. But more and more it is in- 
cluding in its repertoire folk art activities in music, 
dramatics, dancing, and handicrafts, in addition to a 
renewed interest in the strenuous games. To meet ade- 
quately the needs of this potential expansion, three major 
problems must be solved, adequate trained leadership, 
inexpensive outdoor and indoor facilities, and improved 
program-planning techniques. 


The Leadership Problem 


The most conspicuous problem in the promotion and 
organization of recreation in rural areas is the lack of 
adequate, well-trained leadership. This is true not only 
of professional leaders but also of volunteer leaders. 
There is need for people who can demonstrate the pos- 
sibilities of recreation, who have vision and ideas, and 
who have the ability to organize the rural communities 
to make the best use of their available resources. 

There is really a remarkable array of potential forces 
in country localities for the promotion of recreation. Just 
to mention a few, there are, first, the teachers—the 
physical education staff of our new centralized and con- 
solidated schools, the music teacher, the dramatics 
teacher, the agricultural teacher, the traditional one-room 
school teacher, and the cooperative extension service 
agents; second, the increasing number of young ministers 
and religious education workers who appreciate the value 
of recreation; and third, that large family of local volun- 
teer leaders composed of village business men, farmers, 
or housewives interested in the group activities of their 


community. Among them you will find the 4-H club 
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leaders, scout leaders, grange lecturers, Sunday School 
teachers, homemaking club officers, librarians, and fre. 
quently young college graduates who have returned to 
their home town. All of these and many more are willing 
to lend a hand if someone is available to stimulate and 
direct their efforts. 

For some time to come the only professional trained 
recreation person in most rural communities will be the 
school physical education teacher. That person is in a 
very strategic position to encourage and develop a well- 
rounded community recreation program. However, com- 
paratively few of these teachers, it seems, are able to 
handle adult work as well as that of the school age group. 
The essential requirements for such a man are that he 
be so trained in the various phases of promoting a well- 
rounded program that he can function as recreational 
adviser to the community. It is not necessary for him to 
coach the adult baseball team, lead the local band, and 
be scoutmaster. In fact, he will contribute a great deal 
more to the community if he refuses to accept such re- 
sponsibilities, but instead volunteers to help train local 
individuals to perform these functions. Many a profes- 
sional leader has impoverished the community rather 
than helped it by assuming the duties and functions of 
volunteer leadership. Professional leaders should teach, 
advise, and train local volunteer leadership, and refrain 
from assuming this function themselves. The best meas- 
ure of professional leadership is the amount of volunteer 
leadership it creates. Some of our young physical educa- 
tion teachers coming to the rural community do not real- 
ize this; they feel they must personally direct rather than 
teach others to direct. It also seems to me that many pro- 
fessional leaders, and this is not confined to recreational 
leaders, are not sufficiently acquainted with the rural 
community to confidently assume the responsibility of 
assisting with an adult program. They feel prepared for 
standardized school work, but hesitate to participate in 
the informal adult activities of social recreation, drama, 
or music. It would seem to me that the inclusion of sys- 
tematic work in community organization in their course 
of training would help correct this shortcoming. 

There is more than one reason for stressing the desir- 
ability of promoting recreational programs with the aid 
of volunteer leaders. First, it is a very sound procedure 
and one that will permit a fairly extensive and varied 
program with limited funds. It is also a procedure that 
almost automatically compels the professional leader to 
be a teacher rather than a local activity leader. Second, 
the average citizen is not in a mood to increase his local 
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governmental expenses, and, although he may appreciate 
the value of recreation, he is not yet willing to pay for 
it through taxation. However, he is willing to go along 
with a program sponsored through existing agencies such 
as the local schools and the agricultural extension service. 
Under such an arrangement he does not have to carry 
the entire cost of the program but is assisted by state 
and national aid. 


The Facilities Problem 


Many sections of our country need more adequate rec- 
reation facilities. Innumerable rural localities still lack a 
community hall for social recreation, basketball, square 
dances, dramatics, music, and the many types of large 
group activities. Of course, the new school houses that 
are going up all over the country will help a great deal, 
provided they are made available for community uses. 
But in addition, tennis courts, swimming pools, play- 
grounds, picnic areas, and parks are badly needed. Some- 
times such facilities exist in the rural community but are 
not available to the public. There may be tennis courts, 
but private ones, not to be used except by invitation 
from the owner. There may be swimming holes or suit- 
able cow pasture locations for baseball diamonds, not 
serving more than a few people. A little concerted plan- 
ning will frequently open them for all to enjoy. Often 
the owner of such locations is not as heartless a soul as 
he is made out to be, if he can be assured that he is not 
personally liable for accidents that occur and that he will 
not be exposed to the risk of property damages and large 
personal expenses. 

There is the problem of making available such existing 
school properties as school houses, gymnasiums, play- 
grounds, tennis courts, and baseball diamonds. This is 
particularly true of the new school buildings that have 
been going up the last few years with, in -many cases, 
very respectable equipment. Often these facilities are not 
available except for school purposes because of school 
board regulations. In most places, however, there is a 
fairly insistent demand from local citizens to open up the 
school houses for adult use. I recall one New York com- 
munity that was threatening to vote in a new school 
board unless the school gymnasium was made available 
to a group of young people who wished to play basket- 
ball. The reply of the board to the young people had 
been that they could not use the gym unless they paid 
for supervision to prevent them from scratching the 
walls. However, some of the adults seemed to think 
more of their boys and girls than they did of the school 
house walls. 

Many a rural community has a grange or lodge hall 
that is maintained for the exclusive use of that organiza- 
tion, or is available only upon a rental basis—often so 
high it is prohibitive. These facilities can often be made 
more generally serviceable if financial arrangements are 
developed for taking care of the increased operating costs 
for light, heat, and maintenance. There are a growing 
number of instances where the groups wishing to use 
the building cooperate with the owner organization in 
promoting joint money-making activities to raise sums 
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for the building fund. In exchange for this assistance the 
cooperating groups are allowed to use the building rent 
free during the year. 

The alternative to adequate community centers avail- 
able to all organizations is a duplication of facilities 
with each organization building its own meeting place. 
There are many localities in the Northeastern States that 
are actually over-built, with each organization proud that 
it owns its own hall and seemingly unaware that not one 
of them is suitable for indoor athletics or large com- 
munity recreation events. 


The Problem of Planning Recreation Programs 


One of the most serious mistakes that has been made 
in promoting new work in rural communities is the im- 
position of ready-made programs upon rural areas, re- 
gardless of their needs or desires. Some of our emer- 
gency agencies have been particularly guilty of this, but 
our schools and extension service throughout have not 
too good a record in this regard. Why should a hand-me- 
down program be imposed upon any community just be- 
cause it has been successful in some other place? Recre- 
ation is not like a mustard poultice that can be applied 
for all ills, regardless of their nature. If we are success- 
fully to build a sound recreational program, it must rest 
upon a clear understanding of local needs, upon a recog- 
nition of local interest, and upon an appreciation of what 
the community has already done. It must recognize the 
local groups and the local leaders interested in recreation 
and already functioning to the best of their ability. As 
professional leaders we have no right to superimpose a 
beautifully worked out plan of recreation, no matter how 
attractive it looks to us, upon the rural community. 

Along with this point of planning recreational pro- 
grams with local people rather than for them, there is the 
question whether to sponsor separate recreational organi- 
zations, or whether to use the existing groups and develop 
a recreational program affiliated with them. Developing 
sound recreational programs with existing organizations 
wherever that is possible seems the best procedure. In 
some cases it will be necessary to promote separate spe- 
cial interest groups for particular activities. There may 
well be in a community a sufficient number of people who 
are interested in various forms of athletics, music, drama, 
or hobbies to form groups that pursue a particular inter- 
est. However, much of the general recreation can, in most 
cases, be promoted very effectively through such existing 
organizations as the church, school, grange, homemakers’ 
clubs, 4-H clubs, and scouts. 

Whether activity programs are sponsored through new 
interest group organizations or through existing organiza- 
tions, rural recreational programs are going to go forward 
in rural America because the country people want them 
and various public and private agencies are interested 
in promoting them. One word of warning, however. Cer- 
tainly the programs will progress faster and be much 
more constructive if the several interested agencies can 
coordinate their efforts and avoid controversy over whose 
field it is and who is to receive credit for the work being 

(Continued on Page 590) 
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Home Economics and School Health 


KATHARINE McFARLAND ANSLEY 


Executive Secretary, American Home Economics 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


est and enthusiasm the rising tide of integration 
in education and were therefore gratified to see 

this development incorporated in the reorganization of 
the physical education interests of the National Educa- 
tion Association when the new Department of Health 
and Physical Education was organized. This new depart- 
ment, with its division of school health education further 
divided into sections on school nutrition, school medicine, 
school nursing, safety education, and health education 
promises to be of mutual benefit to all concerned. 

Last year, the American Home Economics Association 
passed this resolution: 

“Wuereas, Health education in the schools is rightly 
a cooperative program; therefore be it 

Resolved, That school administrators be urged to pro- 
vide for participation of home economics teachers in 
those phases of health education in which they are best 
qualified to give instruction.” 4 

The sections of the Department of Health and Physical 
Education further the cause of integration and coopera- 
tion by providing opportunities for national organizations 
such as the American Home Economics Association, the 
American Public Health Association, and the Home Eco- 
nomics Department of the National Education Associa- 
tion to pool their interest and energy with these new 
groups. Home economists perhaps think first of how they 
may help in reaching the goal set up by the school nu- 
trition section—that is, to further the teaching of nutri- 
tion in the public schools. With very little imagination 
indeed, home economists can visualize the part they 
might play in programs encouraged by such sections as 
those on safety education, health instruction, and mental 
health. 


fies: economics teachers have followed with inter- 


HOUGH I have not taught home economics in the 

secondary schools, it has been my good fortune by 
virtue of the position I hold to come in close contact with 
much of the current thought of home economics teachers 
at all levels—firsthand in meetings and conferences and 
secondhand by seeing much of the current home econom- 
ics literature which comes to the Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics for publication or review. Therefore, I take cour- 
age to come to you with some bits of information which 
to me seem significant, well realizing that if these are 
practical suggestions, the application must be made by 
the teacher on the job. 


1 Resolutions. Bulletin of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Series 20, No. 1 (Sept. 1937) p. 49. 
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It would seem unnecessary with a group like this to 
point out the need for better nutrition in our country, 
However, data now made available from the Consumer 
Purchases Study (a cooperative venture of the U. §, 
Bureau of Home Economics and the U. S. Bureay of 
Labor Statistics begun in 1936) are something of a blow 
to the American citizen who has pointed with pride to 
the abundance of food and good nutritional status jp 
his native land. 

Results of the study make it possible for the home 
economics teacher in any community to make a very 
good guess-as to the general income level of the families 
from which her students come. For example, if she is 
teaching in a small city she would probably find half 
or more of the families with incomes of $1,500 or under, 
and fewer than one-tenth with incomes of $3,000 or over. 
The home economics teacher must realize that only as 
she grasps the significance of facts concerning the eco- 
nomic level of the families with which she works and 
cuts her cloth accordingly will she do an effective teach- 
ing job. 

Studies the country over indicate that about 25 per 
cent of the families studied have diets that are first-rate, 
nutritionally speaking; 15 per cent, second-rate or good; 
40 per cent, third-rate; and 20 per cent, fourth-rate. Dr. 
Day Monroe points out that levels of living could be 
raised by wiser spending.* Better food choices would 
enable many to achieve adequate diets without increasing 
their expenditures, although added food dollars would 
help. 

The home economics teacher should think not only of 
the present needs of her pupils but also of their future 
roles. Will they be homemakers who get very good or 
poor diets for a given amount of money? Cost alone is 
no measure of the nutritional value of a diet. If the home 
economics teacher is to be effective she must face the 
facts realistically, welcoming the challenge to her ability 
in adapting the principles of good nutrition to the eco- 
nomic situation as she finds it. She will then not find her- 
self in the position of the teacher who commented: “I 
shudder to think of the three lessons I taught on meal 
service without a maid.” 

In our efforts to help the low-income group, we do not 
want to forget our responsibilities toward those in the 
upper economic brackets. As Dr. Ivol Spafford empha- 
sizes, young people must learn to make whatever kind 


2“Levels of Living of the Nation’s Families,” Journal of Home 
Economics, 29 (Dec. 1937) pp. 665-670. 
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of home and home life they have.* The home economics 
teacher should be equipped with instruments suited to the 
needs and interests of those she teaches, whether they 
be well-to-do or on relief, Indians or Mexicans, boys or 
girls, city or rural dwellers. 

Much attention has been directed of late to the needs 
of our underprivileged rural people. Grade schools are 
the terminal for 70 to 95 per cent in many of these 
regions. How are these future homemakers to be reached 
with simple and practical instruction in nutrition? One 
suggestion receiving consideration is that itinerant in- 
structors be sent into these areas to guide the grade 
school teacher in working out material that is simple, 
practical, and suited to the needs of the children. 

A short time ago a Washington paper carried a short 


news item about a class for boys known as the “Every-. 


day Living Class” in an Atlanta high school. Boys (who, 
the Associated Press assured us are not “sissies”) are 
discussing in this class such things as personality, groom- 
ing, and the proper way to do certain household tasks. 
What an excellent opportunity to work in some elemen- 
tary, usable nutrition information! 

Interest in adult education has been stimulated in re- 
cent years by the work of the W.P.A., by the social 
agency, and by the general acceptance of the philosophy 
of adult and parent education. Now that more vocational 
funds are available, the U.S. Office of Education reports 
that a large number of states are setting up plans for 
promoting homemaking programs for adults. Sometimes 
the day school teacher gives part of her time to teach- 
ing adults; sometimes itinerant teachers are used; some- 
times the full-time services of a home economist are re- 
quired. I was told by one home economist planning a 
state program that sound instruction on food choices 
and their relation to health was to be one of the first 
projects undertaken. 


ESIDES this question which I have been discussing, 

ie., the material presented by the teacher based on 
the actual experiences and needs of the pupils, there is 
another which is frequently raised by progressive edu- 
cators; namely, are all the activities in the school pro- 
gram functioning in the curriculum? In fact, we are told 
today that anything “extracurricular” is outmoded. 

In this connection we might cite as an example the 
opportunity the school lunch affords as a teaching tool 
for the rudiments of good nutrition. Recognition of this 
opportunity and responsibility is of much more recent 
date than recognition of the opportunity to build up the 
physical assets of children. 

In a panel on “Child Development at Work in the 
Elementary School,” Etta R. Bailey, principal of a public 
school in Richmond, Virginia, referred with such enthusi- 
asm to their good use of the school cafeteria in their 
integration program that I wrote her for more informa- 
tion. She was good enough to reply as follows: 


To see the situation as it exists, one must understand that 
constant efforts are being made to bring into one program, 
flexible enough to meet the actual needs of the children, the 


8 “Education for Home Living in the Secondary Schools Today,” 
Journal of Home Economics, 30 (Feb. 1938) pp. 77-82. 
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concerted efforts of all participating in the school program— 
teachers, janitors, cafeteria manager, and school nurse. By 
constant discussion we are trying to build up an attitude and 
assemble data that will enable us to see the whole child with 
his varied problems... . 

Several mothers carry regularly some responsibilities in 
connection with the cafeteria management. Some of them are 
in the cafeteria and see the lunches the children eat and dis- 
cuss why certain combinations of foods are chosen. Main- 
taining the school lunch hour according to our standards is 
one of the major activities of the school day. The entire staff 
of the school unite their efforts to maintain an attractive at- 
mosphere; decorations, flowers, music, good table manners, 
properly balanced diets are all taken into consideration. This, 
of course, goes into classroom discussions. At the present time 
a group of children are assisting the cafeteria manager in 
marketing and banking. . . . With the generous contributions 
of a community civic club, we are able to furnish a number 
of lunches to children whose parents cannot afford to give 
them. In return for these a number of parents are rendering 
fine services that contribute to the school program. 


West and Wood in their new book on institution man- 
agement estimate that thirty thousand schools have a 
school lunch program of one kind or another. Home eco- 
nomics teachers should be the first to recognize and use 
these facilities, appreciating the educational value to the 
pupils, the mothers, and the staff when some plan such 
as the one described by Miss Bailey is put into operation. 


_ many schools the student organizations, such as the 
Scouts and the Girl Reserves and the various student 
clubs, as well as the parent-teacher groups, have been 
encouraged and helped in incorporating positive health 
ideas into their programs. 

Still another slogan of the progressives is adequate use 
of existing community resources. Is the cooperation of 
school administrators solicited in the formation and ac- 
tive support of health committees composed not only of 
those who have the direct opportunity to teach health, 
such as teachers of home economics, physical education, 
physiology, and biology, but including also medical ad- 
visers and girls’ and boys’ advisers? Is the help of com- 
munity organizations being sought? As an example of 
effective cooperation, let me cite what has been done in 
Massachusetts. A few years ago a school lunch survey 
and the improvement of school lunches in that state were 
undertaken in a cooperative way by members of such or- 
ganizations as the Federation of Women’s Clubs, Red 
Cross chapters, Selectmen’s Association, American Legion, 
and the State Departments of Education and Extension 
working with the Department of Health.* More recently 
the state supervisor of home economics teacher training 
and the nutritionists of the State Department of Public 
Health have effectively conducted refresher courses for 
school lunch directors, emphasizing that the responsibil- 
ity of the director does not stop with the serving of ade- 
quate lunches. 


PART from and still a part of her work as a home 
economics teacher are her inescapable personal and 
professional responsibilities. I have recently been im- 


4 Helen Inman Duff, “The School Lunch Survey in Massachusetts,” 
Journal of Home Economics, 27 (Nov. 1935) pp. 556-559. 
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pressed anew with the tremendous influence teachers have 
over their pupils. I sometimes wonder if in their -absorp- 
tion in their daily tasks they do not lose sight of the 
effect of their own personalities and the weight given to 
the words they utter. An oral hygiene campaign has re- 
cently been going on in the school my small daughter 
attends. Having been brought up on the rudiments of 
good nutrition and personal hygiene, I could see 
nothing new in the information presented. But because 
“the teacher said so,” the virtues of chewing and brushing 
and vegetable consumption assumed a new and important 
place in the child’s daily life. The fact that the teacher 
has nice teeth too has made a great impression, and the 
children often remark that Mrs. D. is never out with a 
cold, that she is never tired and cross, that she loves to 
sing with the children. Evidently she is one of those in- 
dividuals who enjoys “really buoyant, not merely pass- 
able” health. Entirely aside from the fact that the in- 
dividual can do his job more effectively if so blessed is 
the fact that in our present economy there is no place 
for the listless, unhealthy individual. There is little toler- 
ance for repeated absence from duty on account of ill 
health. Competition for jobs is too keen. In a generation 
of young realists, perhaps teachers should make more 
of the value of preserving at all times an excellent 
state of physical fitness in motivating sound health 
practices. 

In her professional activities does the home economics 
teacher do all that she should in furthering the cause? 
Does she realize the competition which her teaching has 
in the radio, the comic strip, and the movies, and is she 
working with professional organizations in her field who 
are attempting through well-considered programs of work, 
the preparation of sound educational material, the raising 
of professional standards, and the publishing of profes- 
sional journals, to combat propaganda loaded with food 
fads and fallacies and fear psychology? 

Through her support of professional organizations, the 
individual teacher is able to contribute to the forward 
march on many fronts, whereas, as an individual she 
can hope to make little impression. At a recent meeting 
of a state home economics association, a resolution was 
passed to the effect that “the health program planned 
for the public schools of the state should include such 
knowledge of the fundamentals of nutrition which when 
translated into everyday living will lead to the building 
of normal, healthy bodies.” Frequently, action such as 
this has real influence on curriculum revision and state 
courses of study. 


ROFESSIONAL organizations deploring a trend to- 


using every opportunity to urge the supervision of the 
school lunchroom by those trained in nutrition and insti- 
tution administration. It has been possible for these or- 
ganizations to point out to school administrators, mem- 
bers of school boards, and citizen groups their conviction 
that a school lunch system should not only offer nutri- 
tionally suitable food at reasonable cost but should also 
make use of this exceptionally good opportunity to help 
the pupils learn wise food selection and good health 
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ward commercial management of school lunches are 


habits in connection with food. Unfortunately, the educa 
tional philosophy of school lunchroom operation is sl 
accepted 100 per cent. Often the profit motive seems to 
be of chief concern. In this case the lunchrooms are oper- 
ated with an eye to the credit balance in dollars rather 
than the ultimate improvement in physical fitness of the 
children—an asset of far more lasting benefit, Home 
economists need to be constantly on the alert, lest the 
commercial trend gain ground in a field where home 
economics was fortunate in having its earliest begin- 
nings. 

Through their legislative programs, national organiza. 
tions are working for such health measures as adequate 
control of foods, drugs, and cosmetics; regulation of the 
gainful employment of children; support of measures to 
improve maternity and infancy welfare; the use of pub. 
lic funds to provide decent housing. 

Jennie I. Rowntree in a recent article on “The Teach- 
ing of Nutrition” says, “If society is to benefit, our 
graduates must have a clear conception of the obligation 
to put their nutritional knowledge to work in improving 
health, reducing medical costs, correcting food budgets, 
stabilizing health attitudes, educating people to conserye 
health and money, and making society see that to pro- 
vide adequate food for the whole people is not charity 
but economy.” °® 

No one doubts the relation of nutrition to satisfactory 
health, but it should be remembered that this is not the 
only division of home economics that comes into the 
health picture. The other divisions of home economics 
have also a very definite role to play in promoting health. 
Family relationships with its relation to personal adjust- 
ment and mental health, family economics with its bud- 
geting, housing, and its effect on the welfare of the fam- 
ily, and proper clothing in relation to both mental and 
physical well-being all afford A-1 opportunities for the 
health approach in teaching. 

In this discussion I have tried to point out that the 
home economics teacher needs to adapt her material to 
the actual needs of the pupils, in terms of economic lev- 
els, community background, and age; to use to full 
advantage activities in the school program; to encourage 
the formation of health councils and the cooperation of 
agencies in the community; to recognize the importance 
of her own health and health habits and their influence on 
the pupils; to assume her share of responsibility in the 
professional organizations which by programs, publica- 
tions, support of legislation, and high professional stand- 
ards are contributing to progress in the broad health 
program. 

We have a little friend who comes in and out of our 
house forty times a day. She never goes out without slam- 
ming the door. One day I said, “Betty Ann, does your 
mother ever speak to you about banging the door?” “Oh 
yes,” said she, “lots of times, but I don’t pay a bit of 
attention.” 

Home economists have paid attention to home eco 
nomics and health; there is an increasing need for them 


to put their best efforts in this direction. 


5 Journal of Home Economics, 30 (March 1938) pp. 156-160. 
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Pomerene Hall becomes the Mirror Lake Night Club each Friday 


Student Recreation Project 


By 


DOROTHY SUMPTION 


Associate Professor of Physical Education 
The Ohio State University 


NE of the most recent trends in recreation today 
for students in our schools is the provision of 
weekly dancing on the campus. The vogue of 

night clubs about the country has indirectly emphasized 
the need of school dancing places, where students can 
have good music and spend the evening dancing in a well- 
regulated, wholesome atmosphere. 

Such a need was realized at The Ohio State University 
and the Department of Physical Education was instru- 
mental in instituting an interesting experiment. 

Because of the location of the University in a large city 
of 300,000, the students are attracted to the entertain- 
ment places round and about the city, ranging from night 
clubs and hotels with high cover charges to those which 
depend upon the sale of alcoholic beverages to cover the 
cost of the entertainment. As for non-drinking dancing 
places, there is one only, which is located in the country 
about five miles from the University. This is a popular 
place for student dances and is attended frequently. How- 
ever, its location necessitates having a car for transpor- 
tation, and the admission prices are necessarily high, due 
to the nationally popular orchestras which are brought in 
to furnish the music. 
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We became aware of the need of providing good dance 
music at low cost for the students’ pleasure on the cam- 
pus. The project was taken over by two student groups, 
the Women’s Recreation Association, and the Pomerene 
Advisory Committee. Both groups had faculty advisers 
who worked with them, supervising their plans, and help- 
ing them in every way. 

Pomerene Hall, the women’s building, provided the 
space necessary for the new club. The building is situated 
on the banks of a small lake, called Mirror Lake. Thus 
the name, Mirror Lake Night Club, was chosen. 

Since one of our objectives was to have our recreational 
center inexpensive, we decided to charge a minimum fee 
of twenty-five cents per person. The club was open each 
Friday night from 8:30 to 11:30. 

Our facilities provided the following rooms: one for 
dancing, one for card games, and the gymnasium for table 
tennis and badminton. A student orchestra provided mu- 
sic for dancing; tables, cards and other quiet games were 
available; and the necessary paddles, balls, rackets, and 
birds could be checked out for play in the gymnasium. 
The dancing and gymnasium games were the most popu- 

(Continued on Page 581) 
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Clark W HE fact that Dr. Clark W. Hether- 
Hetherington— ington has recently retired from his 
Professor active teaching duties at Stanford Uni- 
Emeritus versity and has become Professor Emer- 


itus presents an opportune occasion to 
review some of the many contributions of a great leader 
in our profession. 

For more than forty years Dr. Hetherington has been 
an indefatigable worker, and probably no one has thought 
more penetratingly on the philosophy and problems of 
physical education. One cannot sit in conference with 
this man without being impressed by the profundity of 
his thought, his remarkable ability to retain and associate 
ideas and analyze from them, and lastly, what everyone 
likes, his refreshing humor—subtle, friendly, sometimes 
sharp, but never caustic, always mellow. 

It is a fitting coincidence that Clark Hetherington should 
retire from his active teaching work at the same school 
where he began as a student. Following graduation in 
1895, he undertook work in character development and 
testing at the Whittier State Reform School, California. 
Later, he gained additional training at Clark University 
in the then developing field of educational psychology. 
From 1900-1910 he was Professor of Physical Education 
and Director of Athletics at the University of Missouri. 
His work here was directed toward organizing effectively 
into one functioning unit the various programs concerned 
with the physical education of all the students. His in- 
fluence, however, reached out much wider than in this 
particular school, since he was also instrumental in organ- 
izing an athletic conference among Missouri Valley col- 
leges and universities, a conference which still exists. In 
1911 Dr. Hetherington directed the Fels Foundation pro- 
gram for play and educational athletics and became a 
lecturer at the University of Wisconsin. In 1913 he was 
appointed Professor of Physical Education at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and directed the teacher-training pro- 
gram until 1918. Later accomplishments are familiar to 
many: his service as State Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
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tion in California, 1918-1921; as research investigator at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1921-23. as Pro. 
fessor of Education, New York University, 1924-28. ang 
as Professor of Physical Education, Stanford Universi 

1929-38. 

This brief recital of Dr. Hetherington’s work cannot 
include his many summer school appointments as Visiting 
lecturer, nor can it cover the many committee S€rvices 
that he rendered to our profession, both as member ang 
chairman. One of these services should be singled oy 
for mention, however, and that is his Chairmanship of the 
Committee on a Normal Course in Play (1907-13) which 
was productive of the first guide for developing leader. 
ship in the recreational field. He also served as a member 
of the Joint Committee of the N.E.A. and the A.M.A, on 
Health Problems in Education (1913-27). Two preg. 
dencies that he held stand out as important in their 
relationships to our present national Association: one, 
as President of the Department of Physical Education of 
the National Education Association, 1910-11; and the 
second, as President of the newly organized Middle-Wes 
Society of Physical Education, 1912-13. 

In recognition of his professional services as a teacher, 
writer, committee worker, and organizer, Dr. Hethering- 
ton received many honors. Among these recognitions 
were the following: Fellow, American Academy of Physi- 
cal Education, 1926; Possé Medal for Distinguished 
Service in Health, 1927; Gulick Medal for Distinguished 
Service in Physical Education, 1928; Honor Award Fel- 
lowship of the American Physical Education Association, 
1931; honorary degree, Doctor of Pedagogy, from the 
University of Southern California, June, 1935. 

Of the many writings of Dr. Hetherington, the little 
book, The School Program in Physical Education, pub- 
lished in 1922, is as pertinent today as the day it was 
written. It will never cease to give inspiration and 
guidance to physical education teachers. 

Dr. Hetherington retires from active teaching but not 
from his professional writing. With his remarkable back- 
ground of experience and his ever youthful mind, it is 
the wish of all his friends that he may contribute many 
books in the years to come. At the same time that we 
congratulate him for what he has done, we wish him a 
continuing record of professional achievement, and also 
the leisure that he has not previously enjoyed because 
of the demands of his work. 


T has become a prevalent practice to 


Educational take groups of school children on ex- 
Excursions cursions to art galleries, museums, daity 
farms, factories, newspaper buildings, 
and other places where current life is in 
the making. These visits correlate the instruction of 


the classroom with practical problems of citizenship and 
also encourage the cultivation of cultural interests. More 
recently, in keeping with the growing health and recre- 
ational consciousness on the part of the public, this 
popular excursion feature of school life has in certain 
instances been extended to take in physical education 
buildings in nearby high schools and colleges. With such 
visits planned in advance, the facilities of a complete 
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physical education plant can be available for inspection, 
with guides furnished to explain outstanding features. 
As an added attraction for the visiting school children, 
exhibitions of some of the unusual physical education 
activities can be staged by skilled performers 

This idea of acquainting younger children with adult 
programs for physical development and recreation is one 
that has been used successfully, and so is offered to 
teachers who have charge of school excursions and are 
seeking a new place to visit. If unusually well-equipped 
college or high school facilities are available, a visit to 
them will mean an enthusiastic group of children who will 
be appreciative of this opportunity to enhance their 
knowledge of active games and sports in which they later 
may be participants. 


ITH war hovering over almost the 


The Next entire civilized world at this mo- 
Olympic ment, the fate of the Olympic Games 
Games? is very problematical. Although an in- 


stitution conceived in the spirit of neigh- 
borly peace and good will, and revived in modern times 
in the same spirit, the Games have unfortunately tended 
to become a great international athletic spectacle rather 
than a medium of international good will. 

The actual purpose of the modern Olympic Games 
is now generally understood, and their staging needs no 
justification other than the pageantry of athletic per- 
formance and cosmopolitan crowds. Even though the tra- 
dition of the ancient Olympics has been lost and the 
idealism of their modern founder, Baron Pierre de Cou- 
bertin, has not been shared, the Games are the outstand- 
ing international athletic event of our day and serve to 
preserve the glory and inspiration of athletic deeds. As 
such they should be preserved without the need to justify 
or plead for them as an instrument for world peace. The 
last argument is hollow in the face of world conditions 
today, and only serves as a weapon to those critics who 
would destroy this spectacle. And yet, if a wee bit of 
defense can be made for this time-honored purpose of the 
Games, wherein can one find any other world-wide proj- 
ect in which all nations cooperate in common purpose and 
effort? The Olympic Games stand alone in this respect. 

Despite all the uncertainty over the future Games, 
there has been a general feeling of satisfaction that the 
1940 event, if held, will be in Finland. So far as the 
United States is concerned, athletic followers seem to 
feel that it is best for the Olympic Games that Japan 
gave up its claim to them. Our participation in the last 
Games had considerable opposition in this country be- 
cause of the feeling that Germany was girded for war. 
So, too, with Japan, a country actually at war, if it had 
followed as the host nation in 1940. The Games under 
such circumstances could hardly have served as an occa- 
sion for international fraternizing and friendship. Again, 
with Japan’s energies diverted to an exhausting war, 
there was a question whether the Games could be spon- 
sored with the wholehearted enthusiasm needed for their 
success. Nor was the intention to postpone the dates of 
holding to the fall of the year a popular move in Amer- 
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ica, inasmuch as the makeup of our team is so largely 
from colleges and universities, whose students would 
ordinarily be in school at this time. 

For all these reasons, the awarding of the 1940 Games 
to Finland meets with universal acclaim. Finland is a 
democratic and peace-loving country at heart, it has 
been a staunch supporter of the Olympic Games and its 
ideals, and it has contributed many of the world’s great- 
est athletes to make record-breaking performances in 
recent years. It is not embroiled in any of the present 
political disturbances in Europe or the Orient. It is a 
country marked by frugality and thrift. 

The point has been made that little Finiand cannot 
possibly create the great pageantry and showmanship 
that marked this colorful event at Berlin in 1936, and 
that there will be a let down in comparison. Possibly so, 
but on the other hand, perhaps there is a value in sim- 
plicity and intimacy as well as in ornateners and magni- 
tude. Germany in 1936 had pomp, ceremony, and crowds 
on an unparalleled basis which may never again be 
equalled; Finland in 1940 may achieve an equal success 
in the more simple ways which it is in the nature of 
things for this country to give. If peace instead of war 
prevails in 1940, the XIIth Olympiad of modern times, 
to be held in Helsingfors, Finland, should be as success- 
ful in its way as any of its predecessors in theirs. 


EMBERS of our association who 


For Better have served as section chairmen 
Convention either for a district or national conven- 
Programs tion will realize that there are many fine 


pieces of work worthy of presentation 
which are unknown at the time a section program is 
planned. Several years ago in the Research Section we 
talked about. a method of uncovering such worthy con- 
tributions, but our plan did not extend to all sections of 
the Association. Quite recently Dr. McCloy revived our 
thinking along this line and I am proposing the follow- 
ing method of procedure: 

1. Any Association member or prospective member 
who has a contribution for a scction program either at 
a national or district meeting is urged to submit a brief 
abstract of the paper to Dr. N. P. Neilson, Secretary, 
1201 Sixteeu.th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

2. The abstract must reach Dr. Neilson’s office not 
later than December 1. 

3. The contributor should indicate whether the paper 
is offered for a district or a national meeting, or both, 
and further ‘or what section or sections it might be 
appropriate. 

4. The Executive Secretary will senc the abstracts to 
the proper section chairmen who will have them reviewed 
and notify contributors whether or not their papers can 
be used. 

This plan must noi discourage section chairmen from 
soliciting contributivns from those of national reputation 
in a particular ficid, but should be of immense help in 
discovering a quantity of worthy material which other- 
wise might not be brought to the attention of the profes- 
sion.—Frederick W. Cuzens, President, American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
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Presenting Modern 
Dance to a New 


Community 


By 
DUDLEY ASHTON 


Ahrens Trade High School 
Louisville, Kentucky 


forms has gained such footholds on the ladder 
of education that we may be prone to rest on 


selected few are not accepted by the public at large. 
Briefly, we may outline the dance as it is practiced in 
education to date. Starting with our old friends, the folk 
dance and the national dance, we find wide acceptance 
and use of these forms in presenting folk customs, tra- 
ditions, and backgrounds in our unit-constructed curric- 
ulum of social studies, as a socializing influence in 
foreign relationships and as enjoyment both from a per- 
sonal and from an appreciative point of view. The clog 
and tap dance have invaded the fields of education and 
recreation to stage a triumph of rhythmic domination 
from the upper elementary level through the college and 
adult levels. Social dancing as an instrument unit is 
fast being adopted in the schools. And now education 
is faced with the acceptance of the so-called modern 
dance as an art form. Although we are conscious of this 
gradual acceptance of the dance as a part of the school 
curriculum, the ordinary layman is prone to think of the 
dance as flitting about, something amusing but super- 
ficial, or something a bit inane and too often judges the 
dance teacher as a will-o-the-wisp, or as a young, im- 
practical follower of imaginative nothings. 

The dance is probably the oldest of our art forms. 
Ernst Grosse has said, “The beginnings of art lie, then, 
where the beginnings of culture lie.”” We know that the 
dance in some form has existed in all ages and in all 
places. We do not have time to trace the development 
of the dance at this point. Sufficient is it that we say 
that the dance has influenced cultures, and cultures have 
influenced the dance counteractingly from age to age 
down to the present day. This viewpoint should be pre- 
sented to the community and carefully developed. A 
study of the elements involved here will lead us to agree 
with Barbara Page that “the origin of art is the con- 
sciousness of need strong enough to compel creation.” 
Whether this need be one of sympathetic magic, or 
spiritual aid in the form of the tangible blessing of rain, 
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ITHIN the past few years, the dance in many 


our laurels, little realizing that the accomplishments of a 


Ahrens Trade School Dance Club in various scenes from their produc. 
tions. This is “Aspiration.” 


or ritualistic pageantry to please a well-loved god, or 
ascetic madness, or distortion for the sake of entertain- 
ing an audience, or the need of personal movement that 
may release emotion, or give expression to mental and 
physical demands, the dance remains an art form. Mod- 
ern dance with its stress on dynamic movement and its 
sensing of contemporary issues must become widely rec- 
ognized as an art form. We who use the dance as an 
educative tool must respect this fact and must lead our 
students and audience to approach the dance with humble 
understanding of its significance and joy in its possi- 
bilities. 
Starting Points of Interest 

In many communities, we find the need for points of 
contact from which an interest in modern dance may be 
built. In this section, a few of the possible angles for 
contact are enumerated. Each and every situation will 
present a different problem. Personal experience is 
quoted below in an effort to make available any sugges- 
tions that may be feasible in other situations or localities. 


Literature 

In many communities, civic clubs or local study groups 
use some phase of the dance as subject matter for club 
meetings. Whenever the theme, “dance,” is announced 
one may count upon a well-attended meeting. The dance 
teacher should feel obligated to accept invitations to 
address such gatherings. By being careful to consider 
the local mores and the interests of the group, a real 
basis for sound interest in the dance may be started from 
this source. These meetings are usually well advertised 
by the group sponsoring them. Any prestige you may 
gain by your presentation and your personality will 
creep back into your school, so that students who have 
never mentioned the dance before will mention it in this 
connection and so give you an opportunity for discussing 
personal participation with them. 

Another successful use of club activities is to invite 4 
member of some local group to address the assembly of 
your school. Such an opportunity arose in my experience 
one winter, when a member of a local study group re 
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This from “Economic Themes—Waste.” 


viewed “Nijinsky” for the student body. This review 
proved to be a real entering wedge since the reviewer 
definitely stated her lack of background in any form of 
the dance and her new interest in it through this literary 
experience. It is well for the dance instructor to ascer- 
tain, if possible, the subject of the paper to be read, 
obtaining background material for an appreciation of it, 
before the talk is given to a student body. Many ques- 
tions will arise and be asked by students as a result of 
this experience. 

Articles and books on the dance and dancers may be 
another approach of interest. The general public usually 
has a flair for association with the names of well-known 
artists. Short articles available in the library or in the 
office of the dance teacher often lead to a better under- 
standing of this subject. For the community with a 
strong interest in its children, articles using this approach 
may be found. Treatment of the dance as an art form 
is another avenue of emphasis upon which such writing 
is based. A short list of annotated articles found in 
easily available sources follows: 


Concert Artists 

1. Martha Graham, Time, 27:10 \(March 9, 1936) 52. 
Clearly phrased article giving brief history of Martha 
Graham’s background and principles. 

2. Martha Graham, “Seeking an American Art of the 
Dance,” in Oliver M. Saylor, Revolt In The Arts (Brentano, 
New York). Clear presentation of the possible basis of an 
American dance. The contrasts with old forms are brief and 
pointed and a definite sense of the modern idiom pervades the 
article. 

3. Barbara Page, “Contemporary Exponents of the Dance,” 
JouRNAL or HEALTH AND Puysicat Epucation (April 1935) 
11. Descriptive survey of the School of Dance at Bennington 
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College. This would give introductory knowledge of five of 
our outstanding concert artists. 

4. “Kreutzberg Still Reigns Favorite,” Literary Digest 
(Feb. 13, 1932) 17. Kreutzberg would serve as a point of 
departure in arousing interest in the dance. His tours through 
the country have been amazingly popular. Kreutzberg is 
known and talked of in localities where other artists are mis- 
understood. 

5. Hanya Holm, “The Educational Principles of Mary 
Wigman,” JOURNAL oF HEALTH AND PHysICcAL EDUCATION 
(Feb. 1932) 7. Mary Wigman’s art seems to be greatly mis- 
understood by a large number of people. This article should 
clear up some of the hazy and misconstrued ideas that have 
developed. 

6. Ted Shawn, “Principles of Dancing for Men,” JouRNAL 
oF HEALTH AND PuysiIcAL Epucation (Nov. 1933) 27. 
Shawn is well known to the general public. His recent work 
in dancing for men has been widely publicized, so this should 
prove a point of approach of great value. 

7. Dance Observer, edited by Paul Love. This small mag- 
azine contains some of our best material on current develop- 
ments in modern dance. 

8. John Martin, “The Dance” (column in Sunday edition 
of New York Times). A scrap book containing a collection of 
these articles will prove valuable. Mr. Martin usually has the 
latest information about dancers and dance movements. His 
articles are always meaty and worth reading. 

9. Margaret Jewell, “Our Younger Dancers,’ JOURNAL OF 
HEALTH AND PuysicaL Epucation (April 1937) 214. Def- 
inite statement of the developing interest in dance and move- 
ment, in and of itself, among the younger students in college. 

10. “Hanya Holm’s Trend,” Magazine of Art (March 
1938). Superb photographs of this outstanding production. 
The accompanying articles give an overview of this artist’s 
ideas. 

11. Paul Love, “New Forms of the Dance,” Nation, 144: 
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24, p.679. Excellent summary of Doris Humphrey’s “Theatre 
Piece,” “New Dance,” and “With My Red Fires.”. Several 
of Graham’s and Weidner’s compositions are reviewed. Good 
article to read before attending concert. 


Dance As An Art Form 


1. George Beiswanger, ‘““The Dance and Today’s Needs,” 
Theatre Arts Monthly (June 1935). The dance as a revolt 
against mechanism with an exploration of movement, as an 
escape with techniques reshaped in experience, and as a study 
of social relationships. 

2. Blanche Evan, “Road To The Dance,” Theatre Arts 
Monthly (Jan. 1935). Short survey of some of the past 
movements in dance with especial reference to Nijinsky. 


Sample bulletin board which might be used to arouse interest in 
dance. 


Predicts that the science of movement will be the future swing 
and that tension and release will merge. 

3. Emily White, “Values in P.hythmics,” JOURNAL OF 
HEALTH AND PuysicaL Epucation (Nov. 1931) 8. The un- 
usually fine pictures of modern dance movements would en- 
hance the value of this article for the person who is just 
becoming interested. The rhythmic phase of modern dance is 
clearly treated. 

4. Doris Humphrey, “Handwriting On The Wall,’ JouRNAL 
or HEALTH AND PuysicaLt Epucation (Nov. 1933) 18. This 
article on possible dance notation would interest the individual 
who loves music, as well as the individual who is primarily 
concerned with activity. 

5. Lucille Marsh, “Producing the Dance Pageant,” Jour- 
NAL OF HEALTH AND PHysiIcaL EpucaTion (May 1933) 18. 
The person who is interested in dramatics might become in- 
terested in dance through this medium. 

6. Patricia S. Allen, “The Dance Expresses Life,” Scho- 
lastic, 31: 15 (Jan. 15, 1938). Excellent point of departure, 
simply stated, for discussion of dance with high school stu- 
dents. The role of modern dance is defined and the mal- 
leability of modern dance stressed. 


Current publications may prove valuable in gaining 
historical background, knowledge of the development of 
the dance as an art form, and appreciation of the possi- 
bilities in the dance. A few outstanding books which 
might be included in this approach are listed below: 


1. Life of Nijinsky, by his wife Romola (Simon and 
Schuster, New York). 
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2. Tamara Karsavina, Theatre Street (Dutton and Co 
New York). 7 


3. Troy and Margaret Kinney, The Dance (F. A, Stokes 
Co., New York). 


4. Isadora Duncan, Art of the Dance (Theatre Arts Inc 
New York). 


5. Elizabeth Selden, Elements of the Free Dance (A. § 
Barnes and Co., N. Y.). 


6. John Martin, The Modern Dance (A. S. Barnes ang 
Co., New York). 

7. Elizabeth Selden, The Dancer’s Quest (University of 
California Press, Berkeley, California). 


8. John Martin, America Dancing (Dodge Publishing Co, 
New York). 


9. Curt Sachs, World History of the Dance (W. W. Nor. 
ton and Co., N. Y.). 

Occasionally, the demand arises for a simplified study 
club on dance. Such a club might be composed of those 
who are greatly interested in the dance but who do not 
possess the desire to participate in physical movement 
as well as those real students of the dance who desire a 
background for their conception of movement. A series 
of lectures using many visual aids might be employed to 
give the historical, artistic, and philosophical bases for 
the dance. Such a study group would be interested in 
acquaintance with modern concert artists and their work. 
The usual devices of book reviews, oral discussion, and 


group debate may be developed in this aspect of the 
work. 


Art 

Art, music, and dance should ideally work hand in 
hand. To accomplish this, the dance instructor must not 
only be able to interest the art and music instructors 
in her program but also must be able to understand these 
two programs so that she may not be guilty of violating 
the principles upon which art and music are based. 

There are many forms of art which lend themselves to 
better understanding of the dance. As suggestions we 
might briefly enumerate here a study of the various eras 
into which pictorial art, sculpture, and architecture might 
be divided, a study of the use of dance or movement as 
a theme in art, or the study of various elements such 
as design, form, balance, and distortion in art. All 
of these studies which would be engaged in primarily by 
the teacher of dance may be used to interest prospective 
students in the dance. To this end, bulletin boards may 
prove a useful medium. Again, we must be careful to~ 
respect the laws of arrangement, of correct lettering, of 
color harmony, and of balance in using this medium. 
For example, a bulletin board on “Modern Mode” would 
be lettered in modern style, the pictures would be 
mounted in a uniform manner (black and white pictures 
with a tiny red-orange margin is ideal), and when the 
bulletin board is ready for display and student use, café | 
would be taken to group the pictures well and to observe 
the art laws of equal side margins, narrow top, and wider 
lower margin. People are invariably attracted and will 
study and read these boards; thus giving another entry 
into interest in the dance. 

Art exhibits also furnish a means of interesting stu- 
dents in the dance. Such concrete examples of art and 
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dance relationships may be built as a display of masks 
ranging from the crude paper sack animal heads that 
children make for dramatic rhythms down through the 
masks depicting range of emotion (fear, hate, tranquil- 
ity) masks depicting customs of various civilizations 
(Aztec, Indian), or masks used to give a grotesque set- 
ting for a dramatic episode. Another type of art exhibit 
might show the use of movement lines in design from the 
elementary sketch type, through practical applications in 
wall hangings, plaques, shields, or gifts, on into the use 
of design in paintings. Trends in modern dance might be 


shown in lightning sketches with a corresponding display 
of modern painting to emphasize kindred or contrasting , 


modes and values used. Sources of material for art 
interest in relation to the dance are on every hand; it 
remains only to collect, classify, mount, and use these. 
The dance column and rotogravure of the New York 
Times and other papers are a prolific source. Art ex- 
hibits, museums, and commercial companies may be 
visited and small prints and reproductions purchased for 
this use. 


Music 

So much has been said about music and its relation to 
dance that anything said here would be superfluous. 
However, individuals may become interested in dance 
through an interest in music. The teacher of the dance, 
therefore, has several possible approaches to make. 
First of all, she must have an interest in the music of 
the community and attend the local concerts both pro- 
fessional and semi-amateur. She should study her con- 
cert programs and know the music that she may have an 
intelligent background for discussing this music with 
students either formally or informally. Second, the dance 
teacher must respect the music she employs and use it 
in a musicianly manner. Third, she must not be limited 
in her appreciation to dance forms only but must also 
have a wide understanding of all forms of music from 
pre-classical down to modern. Professional dance recitals 
given in the local community are often sponsored by the 
musical groups. Students will be interested in these 
recitals. The dance instructor must be able to outline 
a background in the dance and in the music used, whether 
the recital be traditional ballet or one of contemporary 
artists. Students are eager to know about these local 
events even if they are unable to attend. Preliminary 
elective lectures on dance concerts would certainly pry 
an entering wedge in the student’s interest. 


Use of Dance Itself 

In any program, there are always a few who are inter- 
ested in the dance as an art form in and of itself. A 
short program presented by this group for the public 
often serves to draw in many more who have not consid- 
ered the activity because it was imagined to be too stren- 
uous or too advanced, or because they misunderstood 
the terminology (simple as it may be) or because they 
just did not know enough about movement to want to 
dance. These short recitals should be planned by the 
Students participating, with the teacher guiding the 
choice of material only when necessary. Explanations 
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of the movements used often prove valuable. In my 
own experience, a very simple demonstration using some 
fundamentals arranged to please the eye, some very 
elementary movement and rhythm patterns, and one 
composition of a more advanced type led to a great 
increase in the enrollment of the elective dance club. 
These performances do not need to be elaborate but they 
should be well planned and well danced. Sincerity in 
their presentation will do wonders in introducing modern 
dance to a new community. 


The Teacher of the Dance 
No question presents a greater problem than that of 
what makes the dance teacher different from any other 
teacher. There are those who would scale ethereal 
heights and discuss the personality of an individual im- 


This is ‘“Exultation.” 


bued with an unknown quantity called the “spirit of the 
dance.” For the sake of argument, let us take an oppo- 
site viewpoint. The overly zealous dance teacher who 
becomes known as an unapproachable artist, whose in- 
terests lie beyond the ken of men, defeats her own pur- 
pose. The teacher of the dance should be approachable. 
The community must feel that she is friendly, willing to 
help, that she will use plain English and not elaborately 
confusing terminology. This teacher of the dance must 
be interested in many activities. We have shown the 
need for her interest in art and music. Of no less value 
is her interest in community and civic enterprises. Her 
interest and participation in ali phases of community life 
will lead her to many vital points of contact. 

The office of the dance teacher should reflect her 
interest in the artistic. Disorder is never artistic how- 
ever much may have been said for Bohemianism. An 
attractively arranged office will prove an inviting place 
to stop in passing. If materials and pictures are avail- 
able, people will delve into them and again an entering 
wedge has been driven. No less important is the place 
in which we teach. Few of us have the facilities that 
we would like but we, can manage to make our gymna- 
sium or studio attractively clean and open. William 

(Continued on Page 587) 
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The Value of Exercise in the - 


Control of Posture 


HEN we consider the “‘value of exercise in the 

control of posture,” we mean by “posture” the 

positions of the body which it assumes in all 
of the activities of the day. Good posture for which we 
strive is not a stiff standing position nor a militaristic 
walk, but an attitude of ease and grace for every occupa- 
tion, which enables the muscles and levers to work with 
the minimum cost in energy. 

As the child grows and learns to walk and balance his 
body on his small base of support, his posture in the 
upright position will be good only if all of his muscles 
are developed normally and proportionately. As the anti- 
gravity muscles and those of balance are the ones more 
involved in the upright posture, they need the oppor- 
tunity to develop strength, and what is equally as im- 
portant, the skill to adjust the body so that it is easily 
balanced and the segments properly related in order that 
organic and muscular functions can proceed normally. 

The environment of the child of today dces not en- 
courage an all-round development of the skeletal muscles 
or skill in balancing the body, therefore from the earliest 
walking days the problem of posture improvement and 
control is present. Restricted play opportunities with 
no need to balance on rough or narrow footing, or to 
climb and reach and suspend the weight by the hands, 
all prevent the great extensors of the upper back and 
shoulders and the balance muscles from developing pro- 
portionately. Much sitting in soft, disproportionate chairs 
and stooping over play and work occupations, walking 
on smooth surfaces, all in too restrictive clothing sets 
the neuromuscular pattern for the poor posture in the 
little child and during the fatigue of adolescence the 
problem increases. 

The value of exercise in attacking this problem is 
threefold. 


HE prevention of postural defects through opportunity 

and incentive for vigorous and all-round play during 
childhood and young adulthood would be ideal and de- 
sirable. For the posture-problem patient this same type 
of exercise is valuable for the toning up of all the mus- 
cles of the body so that it may better withstand fatigue 
and avoid some of the “fatigue slumps.” 

Another value is the actual strengthening of the anti- 
gravity and balance muscles through repeated exercises 
which tend to restore the muscle tonus in those that 


A paper presented before the American Congress of Physical Ther- 
apy, September 1938, Chicago. 
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By 
HELEN D. DENNISTON, M.D. 


Associate Professor of Physical Education 
University of Wisconsin 


have been stretched and relaxed by the poor posture, 

Then there is the important improvement in circulg. 
tion and respiration which are the results of exercise and 
are probably of greater significance than mere increase 
in muscle size and strength. 

But the most important use of exercise is for the effect 
on the neuromuscular mechanism. ‘Posture is one of the 
expressions of neuromuscular habits.” * “The mind, the 
emotional substratum, is reflected in posture, but many 
vital factors which bring about posture work quite be- 
low the threshold of consciousness.” The subcortical 
centers of synergic coordination, balance, muscle tonus, 
and automatic movement develop definite pathways of 
response to the outward stimuli of gravity and loads and 
the inward weights and pressures of the body. “Habit is 
the result of repeated training of neuromuscular path- 
ways.’ The proprioceptors and the motor nerves to the 
muscles with the myriad of secondary neurons between, 
set up these pathways early in life to perform the early, 
fundamental movements and these affect the other, re- 
lated neuromuscular habits that develop later. Thus, if 
a child has the habit of “toeing in” with one foot while 
walking, that foot will tend to toe in when the skill of 
skipping or jumping is learned. 


N ASSUMING the upright posture the neuromuscular 

mechanism establishes early habits of extension and 
balance which gradually change as the center of gravity 
and size of the base of support change with the coming 
of adulthood. Other factors which modify these habits 
are changes in weight and the proportion between length 
of levers and the size of the vital organs. Thus, the little 
child with short levers and large abdominal organs has 
a normally different posture with more lumbar lordosis 
than the tall, slender, young adult. 

If during the formation of the neuromuscular routes 
the pattern makes for poor posture, then there is a habit 
of poor posture which will enter into the pattern of every 
attitude and interfere with the efficiency of some of the 
movements of the body. 

Because most poor postures are the result of incom 
plete extension or partly relaxed anti-gravity muscles 
and poor balance, the muscles involved must be taught 
new habits as well as strengthened. “The muscles, which 


“cooperating determine posture, are not ordinarily under 
voluntary control, but by proper training one can be 


1 J. L. Rathbone, “Symposium on Posture,” March, 1938, N.E.A. 
2S. U. Lawton, “Symposium on Posture,’’ March, 1938, N.E.A. 
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come aware of them and learn to control them. This 
training consists of doing certain movements and ob- 
serving the accompanying sensations and then to utilize 
and control these sensations to produce the desired move- 
ments, thus to control posture through the development 
of neuromuscular patterns.” ? In kyphosis, for example, 
the extensors of the back, especially the upper back, are 
directed consciously to contract more than usual; the 
sensations of the new position resulting are observed 
through the proprioceptors from joints, ligaments, mus- 
cles, and internal organs in the trunk; repetition con- 
firms the sensations and then the patient seeks to repeat 
the sensation, which seems easier than to consciously 
contract the muscles. When the “feel” of the movement 
and position has been learned then repetition establishes 
the habit of the position. Through repeated doing and 
thinking any new skill or habit is acquired and this 
“doing” is the “exercise” which helps to control posture. 
It is not necessarily “hard” exercise although the habit 
seems to come more quickly if there is moderate effort 
involved, but the exercise to be effective must have its 
purpose and hoped-for result clearly understood by the 
patient so that the voluntary centers may do their part. 
To more easily comprehend the exercise and its results 
visual aids are valuable. Photographs and mirrors which 
show the patient how his posture looks as compared to 
an ideal and which help him to see the result of the 
change in posture in appearance, stimulate the psychic 
centers and through memory centers repeat this stimulus. 

Exercise performed in front of a mirror is more val- 
uable for the same reason as well as speeding up the 
learning process. Accuracy in technique and the elimina- 
tion of faulty positions in other parts of the body may 
be watched for and guarded against if the patient can 
observe the exercise in a mirror. Suppose we observe the 
patient with kyphosis as he does an exercise for strength- 
ening and re-educating the shoulder retractors. If care 
is not taken his head will move too far forward and a 
lumbar lordosis will appear. This occurs commonly when 
a child is told to stand up straight and stick his chest 
out, without any chance to see the results or feel the 
correct position. 

Away from the mirror in any situation the memory of 
the sensations and the accompanying improvement in 
appearance help to repeat the adjustment until it be- 
comes habitual. 

Motor learning consists largely of conditioning reflexes 
and Pavlov says that repetition “fixes” the response. 
Repetition of movement constitutes exercise and condi- 
tions the reflexes of posture so that there is better poise 
and ease of movement in all activities. 


N AN experimental group of young women students at 

the University of Wisconsin, selected because of poor 
posture, 83 per cent improved to such a degree in three 
weeks’ time that the strengthening of the muscles in- 
volved could well be discounted. The nature of the exer- 
cises was such that the improvement in posture must 
have been due to re-education or reconditioning of the 
neuromuscular pathways. Usually it takes longer to 
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learn a new skill, but the incentive and the concentrated 
work incidental to an experiment made this speedy im- 
provement possible. 

The procedure in this re-education by exercise in the 
experimental group is as follows: 

To eliminate stimuli from the proprioceptors con- 
cerned with the upright position, the patient lies supine 
and relaxes as much as possible. Usually some muscles 
have to be trained to relax, and if those which are to be 
re-educated do not relax, then that. must be a part of the 
first lesson. The extensors of the lower back and the 
pectorals and upper trapezei are frequently overtense, 
being accustomed to a contracted position in the hollow- 
back and forward-shoulder upright posture. With the 
hand of the patient on his chest and neck to feel the 
texture of the muscles he is encouraged to “let go” and 
notice how soft they become. 

Moving the shoulder back toward the floor may relax 
the muscles under the patient’s hand through the synergic 
reflex. One hand of the patient then is placed on his 
abdomen and one under the lumbar region, and he is 
told to observe the change in the feeling the muscles 
have while he presses the lower back against hand and 
tries to squeeze it against the floor. Inasmuch as this is 
an exercise for the abdominal muscles, he will feel them 
harden as they contract, and his attention is called to 
the movement of the pelvis which accompanies it. After 
experiencing this contraction several times, he is then 
directed to remove the hand from the abdomen and 
produce the movement of the lumbar region and observe 
the sensations in the abdominal muscle through proprio- 
ceptors. He then is directed to repeat the sensation of 
abdominal contraction many times. In the same way the 
gluteal muscles are observed by the finger tips and then 
through the kinesthetic sense during contractions and 
relaxations. These two groups of muscles are then exer- 
cised simultaneously while the patient observes the pelvic 
tilt which accompanies. As the patient lies on the back, 
the lumbar region is highly arched, and then the move- 
ment of tilting the pelvis to flatten the lumbar region is 
repeated. In this exercise the patient learns the feeling 
of the muscle contractions and movements which control 
the pelvic tilt. 

With the patient lying on his face, the arms are ex- 
tended to the side in line with the shoulders, and lifted 
free from the floor. In this manner he learns the feeling 
of contractions in the middle trapezei and rhomboidei 
for the replacement of his forward shoulders. The re- 
sistance to the muscular effort in these three simple 
exercises is so small that the actual strength of the 
muscles is very slightly increased. With the patient on 
the back again he repeats the pelvic tilt holding the posi- 
tion with the muscles contracted while he repeats the 
sensations of the contractions in the shoulder retractors. 
Holding these three muscle groups tense he is instructed 
to remember the feeling. After this has been repeated a 
sufficient number of times to make further experimenta- 
tion worth while, the patient then stands in front of a 
mirror and is instructed to imagine that he is still lying 


(Continued on Page 581) 
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Let the Teachers Have Some Fun 


By 


EARNEST SLESSINGER 


Instructor of Physical Education 
Allderdice High Schoo! 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


S CHAIRMAN of the Recreation Committee of 
A the Western Pennsylvania Physical Education 
Association, the writer decided to hold a lunch- 
eon meeting of recreation leaders for the purpose of out- 
lining plans and procedures for the year. We were very 
happy to have Mr. Louis C. Schroeder, Director of 
Recreation of the City of Pittsburgh, and Doctor Harry 
Burns, Director of Physical Education for Public Schools 
in Pittsburgh, as our main speakers. Doctor Burns em- 
phasized the fact of the well-conditioned body and the 
happy usefulness of leisure time for physical education 
and recreation directors. Mr. Schroeder brought out the 
reminder that recreational directors are so busy direct- 
ing others that they seldom have time to recreate them- 
selves. 

Taking to heart the facts brought out by these two 
prominent men, the Recreation Committee, composed of 
Earnest Slessinger, President; John Sherlocker, Director 
of Physical Education of the Heinz House, Pittsburgh, 
Secretary; and Harold Douds, Physical Director of the 
Brasheer Settlements of Pittsburgh, Vice-President, began 
to hold regular weekly meetings to discuss ways and 
means of putting into efficient practice this splendid 
opportunity for a participating program. It was decided 
to present a cross-section of the greater portion of the 
recreational field, namely, physical activities, social games 
of the “get acquainted” type, dramatics, music, and 
handcrafts. However, because most of the people at- 
tracted to this group were already employed in the field 
of physical education, it was decided to eliminate the 
physical activities from the program. The committee 
felt that most of the members were sufficiently acquainted 
with that phase of the work. The next plan was to pre- 
sent the program in such a manner as to give the people 
present an idea of how the program should function. 
A cross-section of the whole scheme was being presented; 
participants were to remember that one phase of the pro- 
gram could be used for many evenings of recreation. 
The main purpose was to show the various opportunities 
and at the same time insist on active participation by all 
those present. A copy of the program follows: 


ALL-PARTICIPATION RECREATION PROGRAM 


January 20 7:30 P.M. Schenley High School 
EARNEST SLESSINGER, CHAIRMAN 
Harotp Dovups, VicE-CHAIRMAN 
JoHN SHERLOCKER, SECRETARY 
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Sponsored by the Recreation Group of the 
Western Pennsylvania Physical Education Association 
The purpose of this meeting is to present a cross-section 

of recreational activities, with the more vigorous physical 
activities purposely omitted. It is the aim of this group to 
illustrate possibilities in this field. We realize the program 
is far from perfect, but we hope that whole-hearted coopera. 
tion will be forthcoming, and that the evening will be worth 
your time. When called upon to participate, drop the cloak 
of dignity and give us the “mostest of your bestest.” 


Program 
I. Ice-Breakers 
1. Who Am I? 
2. Eliza Crossing the Ice 
3. Selecting Partners 
II. Recreational Dancing 
1. Grand March 
2. Virginia Reel 
3. Dance a la Eckl 
III. Singing (we hope) 
1. Group 
2. Contest (more hope) 
IV. Dramatics 
1. Sketch 
2. Playlet 
3. Amateur Efforts (no gongs) 
V. Handcraft 
1. Prot. Ellis, Carnegie Tech Art Department 
2. Modeling Contest 
3. Carmen Carnavele, Art Club of the Air, Sketch- 
ing 


We were very fortunate in having the services of Mr. 
Frank Eckl, a supervisor of public schools in Pittsburgh, 
as a dancing instructor, Professor Ellis of Carnegie Tech 
as art instructor, and Carmen Carnavele, Director of the 
Art Club of the Air, as sketching teacher. The chairman 
was responsible for the dramatics and ice-breakers; the 
vice-chairman was responsible for ice-breakers and danc- 
ing; the secretary, for the singing; and the invited 
instructors for the handcrafts. 


S THE guests arrived, they were greeted by the 

committee who introduced themselves first and 
pinned a small card with a typed “brief personal bio- 
graphyoner,” on the backs of the guests. And thus the 
guests became busy asking questions of each other. As 
indicated above, each guest was asked to play the game 
“Who Am I?” Guest A would say to guest B “Who Am 
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I?” whereupon guest B would turn guest A about and 
look at the card on his back and then give him certain 
bits of information, but at the same time taking care to 
avoid a give-away. For example; if guest A were Edison, 
he might ask “Am I a man or a woman? Where was I 
born? What am I most noted for?” and so on. The 
questions, of course, then flew back and forth until all 
the participants had practically guessed who they were. 

The next item, Eliza Crossing the Ice, was the old 
form of the relay, having certain picked members of the 
group move across the floor, stepping on two pieces of 
cardboard without touching their feet to the floor. By 
picking those most willing to cooperate, a lot of good- 
natured fun was provided. Soon the guests were getting 
acquainted with each other. Any number of schemes 
may be used for selecting partners. In this particular 
program, the selection of partners was most timely at 
this point because the recreational dancing was to follow. 
If the party is held around Thanksgiving, Valentine Day, 
or some other holiday, the theme of selecting partners 
should be centered around the holiday spirit. For ex- 
ample; if in the month of February, paper hearts could 
be cut in half and numbered alike, distributed to men 
and women, and thus utilized for securing partners. 

As noted under the program, the first dancing attempt 
was a grand march. This was followed by a Virginia 
Reel and after a brief resting period, the dance a la Eckl 
was presented by Mr. Eckl. It may be well to note that 
the piano was the only instrument of music supplied for 
this activity. Immediately following the dancing, atten- 
tion was centered on the singing part of the program. 
Group singing, including the old-time favorites, and 
some of the “round” songs were sung. Then the leader 
selected three or four mixed quartets at random and 
these “poor unfortunates” were given a few minutes to 
select a number which they very shortly rendered or 
“unrendered.” The wholesome spirit of cooperation 
made this part of the program very successful. Before 
the singing died away, the chairman took the floor once 
again and asked in his best oratorical manner for certain 
individuals to come forward and take part in an im- 
promptu sketch. After all characters had been selected 
and informed as to what part they were to play, it was 
announced that everything was ready—but the name of 
the play was not announced. Then the director calmly 
announced “The name of this play is ‘The Gathering of 
the Nuts,’ and we thank you.” The players were left 
stranded mid-stage, but it was all in fun and well-taken 
by the participants. 


PLAYLET next offered was a little story presented 
by a talented member of the party, who portrayed 


the various characters by simply changing his voice and 


his hats. The three characters were the handsome hero 
Jack, the villain Nick, and the beautiful heroine Mary. 
Any short play will suffice. This provides for a little 
rest period for the group, an extra opportunity for 
talented members, and also leads to number three under 
“Dramatics” on the program, namely, amateur efforts, 
which, in this particular instance, was a take-off on a 
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broadcasting station. Again the various members were 
picked at random from the group and given a few 
minutes to prepare some form of entertainment. These 
were all well-received and heartily applauded. 

The last part of the program, that of handcrafts, was 
particularly enjoyed. Professor Ellis gave a description 
of “Squiggling” which, briefly, is as follows; ‘Several 
pieces of plasticine are quickly thrown together with no 
attempt at modeling anything in particular. Plasticine is 
a form of Italian clay used in clay modeling. When the 
“squiggle” is completed, all those participating are asked 
to announce what it is they think they see in this seem- 
ingly shapeless form of clay. It is indeed surprising to 
note the variety of distinct forms that apparently comes 
to life in the imagination of the “onlookers.” In this par- 
ticular “squiggle” presented, the group, saw everything 
from a man carrying a heavy load to Mae West doing a 
rhumba. Occasionally, some one’s imagination was chal- 
lenged and they would have to prove that the thing they 
saw was actually there. To carry the scheme out to a 
complete realization, one of the imagined forms was 
then selected by consensus of the group and the amateur 
artists had to model, as perfectly as possible, the imagined 
subject. 

Following this episode, everyone was given an oppor- 
tunity to model a bird, beast, or fish, from a piece of 
chewing gum. Each participant received a card, a stick 
of gum, a toothpick, and a few matches. The gum was 
first chewed until the stickiness disappeared. It was then 
applied to the cardboard and worked with the matches 
and toothpick into whatever desired form the person 
wished. After a certain time, all cards were placed on 
display at an advantageous point for inspection. 

From this point, the group was introduced to simple 
forms of sketching. Mr. Carnavele presented the fact 
that all sketching is based on the geometric forms, such 
as the circle, square, triangle, and pyramid. By using 
the blackboard and chalk, he quickly demonstrated how 
a circle or a square or a cube could be worked into the 
form of a human face or some inanimate object. Then 
paper and cardboard were distributed to all present, 
whereupon they were asked to attempt a sketch of a four- 
legged stool. The instructor walked around and offered 
suggestions here and there to all the artists, but he was 
careful not to do any of the actual modeling for the 
player. 


HIS was really a very ambitious and an almost over- 

crowded program for one evening. The purpose as 
stated before was to present a cross-section of recreation 
possibilities. All too numerous are the meetings where 
some expert in the field is called in to deliver an address 
on a certain phase of the subject. In many cases this 
may answer the purpose, but what we were trying to do, 
was to provide participation for people who are too 
busy directing the recreational activities of others. There 
is no reason, we believe, why a group of recreational 
leaders in a certain central area could not meet together 
about twice a month to experience participation in this 
type of program. . 
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HEALTH INSTRUCTION 


HEALTH WoRKBOOK FOR COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


Revised and Enlarged Edition 
By KATHLEEN W. WOOTTEN, M.A. 
Head of the Department of Health and Physical Education 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville 


In this new revised and enlarged edition, the author has brought her material up to date and has taken advan- 
tage of the new advances in health instruction. It is especially designed to aid the teacher in presenting worth- 
while activities that make for the development of better health habits as well as giving the student a sound 


knowledge of established health principles. The book permits flexibility in teaching procedures and allows each 
student to work out his or her individual health probiem. Small Quarto, Punched, Illustrated $1.50 


A HEALTH EDUCATION WoRKBOUK 


For Teachers, Parents, Nurses and Social Workers 
By KATHLEEN W. WOOTTEN, M.A. 
This new book is the result of continuous experimentation with a three-hour college credit course in the teaching 


of Health Education. The material and activities are divided into the four necessary and overlapping phases of 


the health education program, namely, qualifications and training of the teacher, healthful school living, health 
service, and direct health education or health instruction. 


Small Quarto, Punched, Illustrated $1.50 


A Worksook IN HEALTH 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 


By GLADYS B. GOGLE, M.S. 


Oak Park and River Forest Township High School 
Oak Park, Illinois 


School systems in increasing numbers are adopting this workbook, because it enables girls to think out reasons 
themselves for keeping health habits. The work is arranged in units so that assignments may be made to suit 
the needs of the pupils. Many instructors have felt that ten unit assignments would be sufficient for the short 
courses offered, thus we have issued the book in a two-volume edition as well as the one volume edition. 


Small Quarto, Punched, Illustrated, One Volume Edition, $1.00 


Volume I (Separately) — .60 
Volume II (Separately) .60 


HEALTH THROUGH PROJECTS 
By G. D. BROCK, M.Ed. 


Effective teaching of health via the project method is perfected in this book. Projects illustrating Ventilation, 
Cleanliness, Mental Health, Sleep and Rest are carefully described. The subjects of proper foods are also described 
in individual projects. Careful plans are given for project instruction as well as the plan of treatment for each 


topic. 8 vo. Cloth, Illustrated $2.00 


Examination copies of these books will be sent to 
instructors who will consider them for class use. 


Have you our current complete catalogue and bulletin of latest books? 
Copies will be sent upon your request. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


Publishers for One Hundred Years 
67 WEST 44th STREET NEW YORK 
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To Be Published November 


Here is a bombshell that will explode current accepted 
practices of health teaching, and at the same time offer a sane, 
rational approach to this important subject. 


TEACHABLE MOMENTS 
New to Health 


By JAY B. NASH, Ph.D. 


Professor of Education, 
Chairman of the Department of Physical 
Education and Health, School of Education 
New York University 


Here is a book that is at once a challenge and an inspiration. The author contends that 
much of our health teaching has not only been a waste of time but also that simple basic 
principles of health are being neglected. He fears that we are making the children over 
health-conscious, getting them to see health bogeymen hiding everywhere ready to pounce 
upon them, fostering fear and distrust resulting in most unwholesome health procedures. 


Dr. Nash makes a strong plea in health teaching for simplicity which can be had even 
in the midst of the confusion of our modern life. He believes that sleep, rest and simple 
foods are being forgotten in our endeavor to tell the children of the latest methods of 
securing and keeping health. 


Every health teacher, principal and administrator should read this attack on current health 
procedures. Whether or not you agree with Dr. Nash, you will find that this valuable 
contribution contains a message of vital importance. 


THE CONTENTS 


INTRODUCTION LEARN Your Own RHYTHM 
Wuat Is Busy-Ness, HAPPINESS AND HEALTH 
THE STROKE GLIDE OF THE HUMAN ENGINE 
‘TEACHABLE MOMENTS 

Tuninc Up THE ENGINE FOR ACTION 


THe Home SEtTs THE PATTERN 
ScHOOLs SHOULD BE More THAN Text Books 


Tue Moperx Man’s BocEy Wuat THE Community Micut Do Ir— 
TRUTHS AND PART-TruTHS HEALTH SUMMARY 
More Power To You EPILOGUE 


12 mo. Cloth $1.50 


A. S. Barnes & Company, 
RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW &® 67 West 44th St., New York 
Please send me upon publication ... cop.. of 
TEACHABLE MOMENTS 
A New Approach to Health by Jay B. Nash. 
Price $1.50 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY | 
Publishers for One Hundred Years 
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trend has been taken by some of the wide-awake 
athletic administrators in the inter-collegiate 
world has tended to make available some very useful 
ideas for the instruction of prospective directors of ath- 
letics and also has furnished directors with news of 
what the others are doing to make their programs run 
more smoothly or to attain their objectives. The 1936 
Proceedings of the College Physical Education Associa- 
tion gave one of the most recent reports of this kind un- 
der the heading of “Certain Aspects of Intercollegiate 
Athletic Promotion.” Among the thirty odd items covered 
in this report were ideas regarding insuring of athletes 
against injuries on the field or floor and while traveling in 
campus cars; efforts to improve the scholastic standing of 


A FREQUENT survey of the field to find what latest 


department; new moves in intramural promotion; spread- 


number of the athletic administrators provide the ma- 
terial for this latest attempt of the writer to learn what 
is new himself, and to pass on to others the majority of 
the most useful suggestions from the letters and the 
printed office forms on hand. 


Amherst College.—Prof. Lloyd P. Jordan is very ably 
directing Amherst College athletics to a top position in 
New England. The administration of the intercollegiate 
program of athletics and physical education has been 
guided by him through several changes until it has at- 
tained that ideal position of being a part of the college 
administration itself, with him responsible to the Pres- 
ident of the College. The student managers represent the 
student body very effectively by suggestions included in 
their final season report and their conferences with him. 
The past few months saw definite organization of the su- 
pervision of the weekly program of athletic events by the 
following method: 


Chart 1. List of the events for the week. The headings 
across the top of this form are organized as follows: Sport— 
Date—Hour—Place—Opponent—Dressing Quarters (Team 
Officials )}—Needs. 

Chart 2. List of the transportation plans of all teams 
leaving campus. 

Form 3. An organized form of itinerary filled out in trip- 
licate by each team manager. 

Form 4. Visiting team form. This is an attractive form 
with a picture of Amherst’s new Gymnasium and gives the 
time of the contest and the dressing room number to the 
visiting team. 
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varsity athletes; improving cooperation in the athletic 


ing the load of scheduling and budgeting; and stapling 
correspondence. Letters received early this year from a 


By 


News From Athletic Administrators 


H. S. DE GROAT 


Springfield College, Springfield, Massachusetts 


Form 5. Visiting team managers reply to form 4, A Dost 
card. 


Form 6. A report of the trip by the Amherst coach. 

The organization of the above system has tended to 
make a smoothly running organization and cut the slip- 
up in details to a minimum. Another innovation in the 
Director's office has been a Kardex System card, listing 
activities of every student, which has been very useful 
in handling publicity and providing general information, 

A buying chart has been organized for the Equipment 
Room that gives a record of equipment under the follow- 
ing headings: A—new; B—two years old; C—three 
years old; D—discard; Needs—signature of the coach. 

Bowdoin College.—Director M. E. Morrell reports the 
organization of a printed visible index card that allows 
the typing of equipment issued to players. The effective- 
ness of the card is due to its adaptability to any sport 
and also to the fact that it fits into a separate visible in- 
dex book for each sport which Director Morrell states is 
far ahead of the alphabetical card file system. 


Carlton College—A collection of forms and printed | 
programs from Director Marshall Diebold points to a 
well-organized program in this college in Minnesota. 
They are justly proud of their Annual Athletic Banquet, 
the annual Interscholastic Track and Field meet, and 
also the more recent Interscholastic Tennis Tournament 
and the Interscholastic Baseball Tournament. 


Cornell University.—Assistant Director Henry S. God» 
shall, Jr., reported the only new venture as of February 
first being the establishing of a very definite set of “Rules 
Governing the Eligibility of Students to Represent Cor- 
nell University on any Athletic Team or Crew.” These 
were adopted by the Board of Athletic Policy and ap- 
proved by the President of the University. The definite- 
ness and completeness of this statement is recommended 
for those of a similar thought. The opening statement of 
these rules follows: 

“With a view to keeping the spirit and the association 
of professionalism out of college sports without the un- 
reasonable hampering of them by the mere letter of rules, 
and with a view to maintaining mutual confidence at the 
colleges and universities engaging us in athletic compe- 
tition, and the same theory and practice in matters of 
eligibility, we adopt the following statement of principles.” 

Dartmouth College.—Director William H. McCarter 
devised a “Schedule Sheet” for his own use in avoiding 
conflicts in scheduling the numerous events on the Dart- 
mouth program. These sheets are made up by the month 
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with the day of the week listed down the side and ten 
spaces across the top for listing the sports conducted dur- 
ing that month. Space is allowed after the days of the 
week to write in the date of the month. Each week is 
separated from the next by a heavy black line. These 
sheets are punched to fit a loose leaf book and when used 
indicate to the director at a glance the complete listings 
of events in all sports for the month. 


The Dartmouth Publicity Department turned out a top 
form of varsity football information booklet in printed 
form that must have been a blessing to sport writers. The 
very complete “Visiting Team Forms” carry many ideas 
for directors wishing better publicity. A copy of the 1937 
“Dartmouth Athletic Council Manual” gives the history 
and development of the present organization and the reg- 
ulations of the organization. It shows the trend of the 
athletic administration in American Colleges from the 
former idea of “Graduate Manager” to “Supervisor of 
Athletics” to the “Director of Athletics” and the trend to 
reorganize departments and restate regulations. The new 
regulations are effective as of Jan. 1, 1935. 


Drexel Institute of Technology.—William J. Stevens, 
Graduate Manager of Athletics, reported no new devel- 
opments in his department but did express appreciation 
of the efforts to collect new ideas as follows: “I hope you 
will be successful in collecting much data, for only 
through the exchange of good ideas can we hope to have 
similarity of procedures in the conduct of our athletics.” 
Among the forms in use at Drexel the “Financial Report” 
includes some useful points for any director faced with 
the revision of his forms. 


Fresno State College.—Business Manager Arthur Saf- 
strom of the Fresno State College Association heads up a 
very efficient department which administers all student 
activities, of which the athletic program is a part. The 
only new development reported by him was a newly de- 
vised “Lineman’s Indicator” by line coach Borleske which 
excited interest on the west coast. However, Mr. Safstrom 
sent in forms that indicated a wide use of low cost forms 
for conducting his program. Mimeographed forms for the 
following may assist directors interested: Form 103—no- 
tice to call at office; Petty Cash Form; Notice of re- 
turned bank check; Cash Balance Form; Time Sheet 
Form and Statement of Organization’s Policy. Copies of 
the Far West Conference visiting team forms called 
“Confirmation of Arrangements” may be of real value to 
directors interested in revising or establishing such forms 
for their departments. These forms are of two types, one 
for the home team and one for the traveling team. 


Grinnell College—Director J. C. Truesdale reports a 
real forward move in the promotion of their program of 
athletics and physical education. Quoting direct from his 
letter will suffice. “Grinnell College now allows one se- 
mester’s credit for remedial measures to correct a physical 
defect which heretofore has necessitated abstinence from 
physical activity, even though the remedial measure may 
be by operation. Of course, individual corrective exercise 
carries with it the usual credit. 

“We are now setting up a provision, which will not 
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appear in our catalogue this year, requiring diversifica- 
tion of activity by each student to meet our six semes- 
ters of required physical education. Heretofore a man 
could meet this requirement in only one activity. Hence- 
forth he must present at least one credit in each of three 
groups. These three groups are distinguished by the 
strenuousness of the exercise, by its present or future 
value, and by the prevalence of facilities for its enjoy- 
ment in the mid-west community. 


“Our catalogue states that up to two semesters of the 
required six may be met by an accumulation of points 
through the medium of intramurals. As we have 95 per 
cent participation in our intramural program, most of 
our men avail themselves of this opportunity.” 

Director Harold S. Wood of Wesleyan University has 
brought forth a very similar idea regarding the promo- 
tion of their program. Coming to Wesleyan from Ohio 
appears to indicate that there is another exponent of this 
idea, which arose in the mid-west. His innovations will 
appear later in this report. 


Harvard University.—Assistant Director Carroll Getchell 
stated that the aims and objectives of an athletic depart- 
ment should center around many of the following points, 
as presented before a class in “Athletic Administration.” 
Directors may be interested in these for comparison with 
their own statements or with other statements available 
to them. 


1. Competitive athletics give a value in regular exer- 
cise. 

2. Competitive athletics give social contacts usually 
not attained elsewhere. 

3. Every boy should have an expectation of victory. 

4. Encourage every Freshman to enter (a) in a team 
sport—to emphasize cooperative effort; (b) in an indi- 
vidual sport—by mastering skills he can carry on after 
college. 

5. The best program is a balanced intercollegiate and 
intramural program. The first for perfection in skills and 
the last for playing interest of the athlete. 


Indiana State Teachers College —Mr. A. L. Strum, Di- 
rector of Physical Education, reports their interest in an 
improved athletic administration and mentions two ef- 
forts to sponsor events that are in line with recent trends. 
In April a Six-Man Football Clinic was conducted among 
the Wabash Valley Association of over one hundred 
members. In February a safety education instruction 
course was conducted. 


Illinois Wesleyan University.—Coach Fred Parker states 
that their individual student record card is very handy. 


It is a combination of medical and physical examination © 


and activity record card. The interesting part of this card 
is a rating scale for Freshmen Physical Efficiency Tests 
in chinning, dipping, climbing, shot-put, bar vault, 75- 
yard dash, running high jump, running broad jump, half- 
mile run, and football kick and pass. 

Directors who are interested in incorporating or revis- 
ing an individual record card might well examine this 
card as well as others used by such colleges as Grinnell, 
Lehigh, Amherst, Colby, and others. Colby has a new 
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type of form—a letter folder. Visible Kardex forms are 
likewise available. 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College.—Director 
Charles T. Hughes has solved the difficulty of organiz- 
ing interested intramural competitive teams. Groups that 
will have a mutual interest make the competition more 
keen. Having no fraternities as a basis, another method 
of division was required. Using the counties of the state 
as a basis has proved successful. Two counties are com- 
bined if necessary, or a whole state is the unit in some 
cases where students came from afar. 


Lehigh University—Nelson A. Kellogg, who is director 
of a very well-organized department, besides sending in 
three styles of ticket sale reports which are organized 
in triplicate form, sent in a “Change Chart” for use by 
ticket sellers. Similar charts might well be called to the 
attention of directors who use students as ticket sellers 
and where there is need for considerable exchange of 
silver in the purchase of tickets. The following chart for 
sale of $.75 tickets can be readily organized on a card. 
Others for other price tickets might be similarly organ- 
ized. This type of chart may be extended to allow for 
the sale of more tickets. 


CHANGE CHART 


No. Tickets Price Change returnable out of 
Desired $1.00 $5.00 $10.00 $20.00 
1 a 25 4.25 9.25 19.25 
2 1.50 oe 3.50 8.50 18.50 
3 225 2.75 435 17.75 
4 3.00 ee 2.00 7.00 17.00 


University of Louisville—Director L. E. Apitz pre- 
sents three ideas for our consideration. First, he thinks 
that it would be fine to have a central clearing associa- 
tion for the collection and distribution of ideas in athletic 
administration. Second, a mimeographed sheet called 
“Study Helps” is issued by his department to all athletes 
to help them form good habits of study and to remain 
eligible for competition. 

Directors who wish to consider another form of sweater 
awarding can consider the Louisville system. First letter 
awarded must be in school colors. Second letter, the win- 
ner has a choice of any color sweater, with a two-tone 
letter to go with it. Third award, if to a Senior, a melton 
jacket of any color, or a blanket. 


University of Maine.—Mr. T. S. Curtis, Faculty Man- 
ager of Athletics, lists the following new policies and 
changes in his athletic administration. Junior varsity 
football has been added to the minor sports group. The 
same “minor sports letter” is now awarded all minor 
sports, there being no difference as formerly. A gold key 
award has been voted to the members of the band and 
the head cheer leader for faithful service. 

The student body is offered first choice of all seats at 
home games before the general public is given any choice. 
No two major events are scheduled to appear on the 
home courts for the same day unless one shall be finished 
before the other starts. 
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Maine still appoints its acting team captains before 
each contest and elects an honorary captain at the end 
of the season. It was one of the first to start this system 
and believe in its value. Maine likewise holds to its poli 
of allowing no advertising to appear on any of its athletic 
programs. 

Two new incentives have been installed. One js a 
trophy room track record board with 8” by 10” colored 
pictures attached of each athlete holding either an indoor 
or outdoor track record, with the record inscribed be. 
neath. The other feature consists of two bulletin boards 
for the intramural program, one displaying the daily rec. 
ord of each team, the other for posting information on 
intramural sports. 

Freshmen tennis has been added to the list of sports 
and basketball has been drawing so well that glass back- 
boards will need to be installed. 


University of Maryland.—Director Geary Epply has 
sent in two new forms. One makes a formal appointment 
for treatment or examination by the college physician, 
This bears a statement as follows: “No appointment will 
be paid for by the Athletic Board unless approved on this 
form by one of the following.” This form helps to force 
the students to seek out the infirmary or the training 
room for treatments instead of making undue trips to 
the physician. 

The other is a much needed office form upon which 
the individual ticket sellers’ reports may be summarized. 


Massachusetts State College—Prof. Currie Hicks 
gives us an excellent suggestion regarding the upkeep of 
the indoor cage playing surface, as carried out by his 
very well-organized department of athletics and physical 
education. Others who have trouble with dust or other 
handicaps may find this of value. The surface was made 
up of an eight-inch mixture. The ratio of the mixture was 
as follows for each cubic yard: 


9 c.f. hard pan 

3 c. f. mixed clay and silt 
4 c. f. sand 

11 c. f. peet moss 


The surface is sprinkled and dragged every night. The 
dragging is done with either birch branches or wire link 
mats. Three times each year the surface is plowed up and 
then soaked with water until the water lies smooth on it. 
After the water has soaked in the wire mat drag is used 
and then a hand roller. 


Michigan College of Mining and Technology.—Direc- 
tor D. P. Sherman states that his intramural program, 
which serves 83 per cent of the student body, has been 
greatly stimulated by an especially designed and locally 
made shield. The shield has eight shelves attached to it. 
The shelves are inscribed with the names of the eight 
teams in the intramural program. On the face of the 
shield appears “Weekly Intramural Sports Leader Indi- 
cated by Cup Position.” A small cup is accordingly 
placed on the shelf of the team then leading the league. 

(Continued on Page 582) 
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Policies in Women’s Athletics 


dure or conduct.” I believe that we, as physical 

educators, have a number of policies which we 
apply in the administration of the athletic program. For 
example, we are in general agreement in regard to the 
necessity for the protection of health and in ways and 
means of protecting it; the importance of programs 
planned for all rather than the few; the advantages of 
trained leadership; the desirability of approved rules; 
the values of variety of activity; the need for adequate 
facilities, etc. We would no doubt profit from a discus- 
sion of our various methods of applying such policies in 
our college and university work, but it has occurred to 
me that it might be more stimulating to discuss a course 
of conduct on which the members of our profession are 
not in definite agreement, namely, competition. In so 
doing we as a group may clarify our thinking and thereby 
assist in establishing another common policy. 

The year 1938 finds the physical education profes- 
sion without a generally accepted policy in regard to 
sports competition for women and with a great need for 
one. It is about this problem I have elected to speak 
today. First, I wish to show evidence of the fact that 
we have no general policy. Second, I will attempt to point 
out the causes of our confusion and, third, I will make 
some constructive suggestions concerning the problem. 


A POLICY is “a settled or definite course of proce- 


N 1936 Williams and Hughes in their book Athletics 

in Education made the following statement: ‘“The women 
leadership in physical education is opposed to interschool 
and intercollegiate contests for girls and women. The 
women should know best what they want in education 
and it would seem best to accept the statement of women 
for women’s activities. On the other hand the present 
leadership in women’s athletics which refuses to sanction 
interschool competition is not receiving the full support 
of the women in the field and of the girls themselves.” If 
our group sought verification of the implications in this 
statement we would most likely turn to the personnel of 
the College Directors’ Association, the National Section 
on Women’s Athletics, the Women’s Division of the 
N.A.A.F., and the Athletic Federation of College Women. 
Turning to representatives of these groups we receive the 
following expressions of opinions: 

From one leader among college directors: “I am in fa- 
vor of interschool competition in some situations—it de- 
pends entirely on the setup. I do not believe that women 
should be on the Olympic team. I approve of the inter- 
national hockey tournament.” From another equally 
prominent director: “I believe that women should par- 
ticipate in the Olympic games but I do not approve of 


_ A paper presented before the Mid-West College Physical Educa- 
tion Society, April 1938, Evanston, Illinois. 
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the present setup and conditions. I think we are swinging 
back a bit toward intercollegiate competition.” And 
from a woman prominent in the work of the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics: “I do not believe that 
women should be on the Olympic team. I do not approve 
of the international hockey tournament. I think that in- 
ternational competition as organized by the U.S.L.T.A. 
might be conducted in other sports. I am not in favor of 
interschool competition for high school girls, but inter- 
collegiate competition, yes and no. I do not think that 
color team playdays are a satisfactory solution to the 
problem of interschool competition.” And from an offi- 
cial of the Women’s Division of the N.A.A.F.: “We do 
not favor national or international competition in any 
form. Our plan is to try to eliminate these events and to 
provide in school and community the kind of programs 
that will satisfy all kinds of girls and women.” 

Turning for student opinions to the proceedings of the 
1936 meeting of the Athletic Federation of College 
Women we find them resolved: “That intercollegiate re- 
lations are desirable when emphasis is placed on social 
contact and enjoyment of the activity.” To further con- 
fuse us we might turn to the first issue of an attractive 
periodical Eastern Sportswoman appearing just three 
weeks ago. The three professional groups we have men- 
tioned are all represented on the advisory council of this 
publication. These are some of the things we find reported 
in this magazine: “The National Squash Racquets Tour- 
ney, the State Squash Racquets Championships of New 
York, Massachusetts, and New Jersey, and the Junior 
League Invitation Tournament. The Intercollegiate Fenc- 
ing Competition; the prowess of New England’s Doris 
Brennan, a freckled-faced high school girl who is primed 
to enter the indoor national championships under the tute- 
lage of an expert coach, Joseph Watmough. Rosemont 
varsity basketball squad recently handed Manhattanville 
College its first collegiate defeat over a period of five 
years. The Possé varsity swimming squad repeated their 
performance of last year, at the London, Terrace pool in 
New York, by being the only team to defeat the Penn 
Hall Junior College squad of Chambersburg, Pa., over a 
period of seven years. Plans for the formation of an 
intercollegiate swimming league in New York City are 
in the air. 

Then, “a report on national and international tennis 
competition predicting that the season of 1938 will see 
women’s tennis at its very best. During the month of 
March, sixteen fortunate young players of the U.S. Field 
Hockey Association trekked westward to California 
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where they were the guests of the Northern California 
Field Hockey Association for a week-end before setting 
sail for an extensive tour in Australia. With this tour 
another record will be set up in that it will be the longest 
distance of travel of any field hockey team to date. Two 
of the season’s most important badminton championship 
tournaments, the New England Open and the National, 
hold one of the high places on the sports schedule for 
the month. Alice Bridge’s time in winning the New Eng- 
land A.A.U. 100-yard backstroke championship last 
month was recorded at 1:13. Miss Maddy Horn, winner 
of the 1937 U.S. women’s speedskating championship, 
also garnered the world’s 500-meter women’s title at 
Oslo, Norway. We still like the remark made by Peter 
MacKinnon to the effect that when women learn control 
on skis they will gain mastery over many men on skis. 
Subjects announced for the April issue included: “The 
Outlook of the Coming Eastern Golf Competitive Sea- 
son,” “The Past Season’s Figure Skating Events and 
Championships,” and “The Progress Which Has Been 
Made by the National Section on Women’s Athletics.” 


HIS is perhaps sufficient evidence that our profes- 

sional group has no clear conception of what it ap- 
proves or disapproves in competition for women. What is 
the cause of so much confusion? It is my opinion that no 
individual or group of individuals is responsible for it, 
but rather that our present dilemma is the result of an 
incredible development of interest on the part of Amer- 
ican women in organized sports participation. 

Let us consider briefly some of the facts regarding this 
development. So far as we know the first organized com- 
petition in which women took part was offered by the 
then newly formed National Archery Association just 
fifty-nine years ago. The tournament was held in Chi- 
cago. Twenty ladies and sixty-nine gentlemen shot the 
Double York and Columbia Rounds and the ladies were 
gallantly considered to be the chief objects of the spec- 
tators’ interest. Feminine participation in outdoor sports 
was so unusual at that time that it took some courage 
on the part of the ladies to exhibit their skill in public. 
This was eight years before women were admitted to Dr. 
Sargent’s School for the training of teachers of gym- 
nastics. There were about ten thousand women enrolled 
in colleges and universities throughout the country, but 
there were no women’s athletic associations. The stu- 
dents were engaged in a program of carefully prescribed 
physical exercises. There was no American Physical Edu- 
cation Association, no A.A.U., and no N.A.A.F. Tennis 
had just come to our shores and was being tried at Smith 
and Vassar. The tennis courts in America could be 
counted on two hands and there was not a single golf 
course throughout the land. There were no Olympic 
Games. 

Then came the United States Lawn Tennis Association 
and in 1887 eleven women played in their first national 
tennis competition. Shortly Mr. Naismith invented bas- 
ketball for men and it was rather quickly introduced as 
an interclass activity in the women’s colleges of New 
England and New York. It was the introduction of this 


sport that caused the creation at this time of the firg 
committee to study sports problems relating to women 
The year 1894 brought the United States Golf Associa. 
tion, and two years later, through the insistence of the 
women, the Association made possible the first y Ss. 
Championship tournament with thirteen women partic. 
pating. 

So during this seventeen-year period we find forty. 
four women participating in organized sports competi- 


- tion. The turn of the century brought events, well known 


to you, in such rapid succession as to make our present 
confusion inevitable. The things we all know about the 
past thirty-seven years might be quickly summed up 
in a few statements: 

1. Girls and women were encouraged to become active 
in athletic activities. 

2. Sports instruction and competition became a part 
of the required and supervised program in physical edy- 
cation in schools and colleges. 

3. Recreation centers were created throughout the 
country. 

4. State legislation for physical education became 
widespread. 

5. Opportunities for teacher training increased. 

6. Interest in participation moved far in advance of 
trained leadership. 

7. Local and national organizations for the promotion 
of sports flourished. 

Today we find literally millions of our young women 
competing intramurally, interscholastically, locally, na- 
tionally, and internationally in a great variety of sports. 
Our schools and colleges have encouraged their interests 
and developed their skills and now, as they go to their 
homes and communities, they become concerned with out- 
of-school opportunities for participation. Last year we 
had in America organized local and national champion- 
ship competition for girls and women in archery, bad- 
minton, bowling, basketball, fencing, fishing, flying, golf, 
hockey, horseback riding, lacrosse, polo, skating, skiing, 
squash racquets, swimming, lawn tennis, table tennis, 
trap shooting, track and field athletics, and yachting. 
Women were also offered opportunities for international 
competition in fencing, field and track athletics, hockey, 
skating, squash racquets, swimming, and tennis. 


INCE modern education is preparing all young women 
in schools and colleges for life outside the classroom, 
we, as physical educators, have too long divorced com-: 
petitive opportunities within the school from competi- 
tive opportunities outside the school. We must see be- 
yond the school. What is to be our general policy in re- 
gard to all competition? Two noteworthy national efforts 
have been made to set standards by which we might be 
guided in formulating a policy: the first by the Women’s 
Division of the National Amateur Federation in 1923 
and the second by the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics in 1937, 
The Women’s Division of the N.A.A.F. established a 
twelve-point platform aiming ‘“‘to encourage the promo- 
tion of sports and games for all girls and women and to 
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establish such ideals and principles in connection with 
sports and games as will make it certain that they are 
being wisely chosen, wisely promoted, and wisely super- 
vised.” This group organized at a time when our sports 
programs were seriously in need of steering and their 
platform did much “to nip in the bud” commercialism 
and exploitation. They hastened the development of 
broad intramural programs in the schools and are defin- 
itely assisting in the elimination of the prevalent highly 
competitive and undesirable leagues and championships 
in school basketball. Their workers have been influential 
in improving the physical education programs in the 
small high, schools and in increasing the healthful recre- 
ational opportunities for working girls. They have effec- 
tively promoted the placing of trained leaders in charge 
of recreation programs for youth and adults, and they 
have made parents and educators alike aware of the de- 
sirability of medical examinations in connection with 
sports participation. The need for their work will con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

Not detractng in any way from the excellent service 
rendered by the Women’s Division, I venture to suggest 
that they might have become a more powerful factor in 
the conduct of all sports competition for women had they 
not, from their inception, taken a stand against state, 
national, and international competition in any form. Had 
they set up an additional platform and lent their guid- 
ance in this area we would perhaps have no problem of 
policy at this time. Since 1923 there has been a greater 
increase in organized state, national, and international 
events than ever before. This has been due, in part, to 
the very platform which calls for “every girl in a game 
and a game for every girl.” It is impossible to legislate 
out of an individual the instinctive urge to compete— 
“competition is the very soul of athletics.” It is possible 
to guide effectively organizations for the promotion of 
sports toward the sound administration of women’s com- 
petition. I call your attention to the fact that fifteen 
years after the Women’s Division took its stand against 
the participation of women in the Olympic Games, the 
American Olympic Committee at its recent meeting 
voted unanimously that from now on all women’s teams 
participating in the Olympic Games shall be coached by 
women. The Women’s Division is not now in a position 
to guide in this development. The question now arises, 
who else is competent enough to provide this guidance? 

The second effort to set standards in athletics for 
girls and women was made by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. By committee cooperation they have 
published a report on standards which is an outstanding 
contribution in the field of athletics. The contents are 
well organized, simply written, based on sound educa- 
tional principles, reflect present practice, and are broad 
in viewpoint. These standards make it possible for me as 
an administrator to establish a policy in regard to inter- 
collegiate competition. It is this: Each opportunity for 
intercollegiate competition shall be judged individually, 
first, in terms of its probable value to the students con- 
cerned; and, secondly, in terms of its administrative ad- 
visability. Knowing that the students will have a pleasur- 
able time engaging in their sport, these are the questions 
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we ask ourselves at Ohio State to determine other prob- 
able values: 

1. Will this excursion broaden their interests? 

2. Will it contribute to social adjustment? 

3. Will it assist in the formation of desirable atti- 
tudes? 

4. Are those who invite us desirous of the same edu- 
cational outcomes for their students as we are for our 
students? 

These values seem assured, so we must ask ourselves 
from the point of view of good administration: 

1. Are the involved students in good physical condi- 
tion for this excursion? 

2. Will this occasion detract from or enhance our all- 
university recreation program? 

3. Can these students afford to take the time from 
their academic responsibilities? 

4. Can they afford financially to go or can our depart- 
ment afford to send them? 

5. Can a member of the faculty afford the time to ac- 
company them? 

6. Can their transportation be arranged? 

If one of these administrative items does not check, 
the invitation must be refused. If they all check we are 
delighted to afford this educational opportunity to our 
students. While the university cannot be responsible for 
their safety on such excursions, we have established this 
departmental ruling for the students’ own protection: the 
automobiles in which they travel must be insured for per- 
sonal liability and, in addition, each student is required 
to purchase in our office a traveler’s insurance ticket 
which covers the players not only while going to and 
from another institution but while they are there and 
while they are participating in any activity except hockey 
and lacrosse. 

The policy I have described would not allow for a 
regular schedule of intercollegiate games in a league 
for a championship, as it would be impossible to evaluate 
such a plan favorably. 

Although no mention is made in the National Section 
Standards Report of competitions conducted by national 
sports associations, most of the material in it is useful 
in formulating a policy applicable to all, competitions. 
I think it should be our hope that the National Section 
on Women’s Athletics will soon extend the report in such 
a way that it will become specifically a guide to action, 
not only for administrators and teachers of athletic pro- 
grams in schools and colleges, but for any and all en- 
gaged in the promotion of sports competition for girls 
and women outside the schools. The keynote for this 
extension should be their statement: “The method of or- 
ganizing competition must be determined by the desir- 
able possibilities it provides, not by the type into which 
it can be classified.” It has never been stated just what 
we want for American women in sports competition re- 
gardless of whether they are in school or out. I recall the 
Williams and Hughes statement: “Women should know 
best what they want and it would seem best to accept 
the statement of women for women’s activities.” Under 
such a mandate, what do we want? 

(Continued on Page 586) 
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high bridge. 


BOUT twenty-five years ago, 
the free style or catch-as- 
catch-can style of wrestling 

was permanently included in the 
Olympics. Since then many Ameri- 
can and European wrestlers have 
successfully competed in this inter- 
national affair. In Europe the Greco- 
Roman style of wrestling in which 
the contestant is allowed only to take 
hold of his opponent’s body above 
the waist is generally used. In the 
catch-as-catch-can style of wrestling, 
commonly used in America, the con- 
testants are not restricted to holds 
applicable above the waist, but are 
allowed to apply holds practically 
any place on the body including the 
legs. 

Every four years wrestlers selected 

from outstanding American catch-as- 

catch-can stylists and outstanding 


Fig. 2. Advanced wrestler coming over on 
his feet as assistant pulls on his arms. 


Fig. 1. Assistant pulling on arms of novice wrestler as he learns the 


By 
F. B. ERIKSEN 


Wrestling Coach 
West Waterloo High School 
Waterloo, lowa 


European Greco-Roman stylists meet 
in the Olympics to wrestle under the 
free-style Olympic rules for interna- 
tional honors. When Olympic wrest- 
ling championships were won by 
close margins, strained relationships 
between the European and American 
officials sometimes arose. This strained 
relationship existed largely because of 
a different interpretation of rules and 
because two entirely different styles 
of wrestling were used by the com- 
petitors. 

It is well known by students of 
wrestling that the European wrestler, 
due to his Greco-Roman style, is very 


Fig. 3. When an assistant is not available, 
the wrestler uses the edge of the mat. 


American Wrestling 


VS. 


European Wrestling 


proficient in arm wrestling—not only 
while he is wrestling down on the 
mat, but also when he is wrestling in 
upright position. The European 
wrestler is also very proficient in the 
use of the “high bridge.” The high 
bridge is a maneuver used very effi- 
ciently by the European wrestler 
when he gets his back seemingly close 
to the mat. He then makes a high 
bridge by rolling himself into a high 
arch supported by the top of his head 
and by his feet, thus making it more 
difficult for his opponent to force his 
shoulders to the mat. The high bridge 
is made very effectual by the Euro- 
pean wrestler through constant prac- 
tice and often means the difference 
between victory and defeat. These 
proficiencies of the European wrest- 
lers have at times played havoc with, 
or at least have been a constant 
source of worry to, the American 
wrestlers when they participated in 
international contests. The European 
wrestler knows that if he wrestles an 
American, he must carefully guard 
his legs or the American wrestler will 
suddenly take hold of his legs and 
likely defeat him. Besides being wary 
in this respect, the European wrest- 
ler knows very little about the Amer- 
ican style of wrestling, as compara- 
tively few European countries have 
wrestlers competing extensively in 
the free style. 

For if no American amateur wrest- 
ling teams are competing abroad dur- 
ing the summer, there is only one 
other time the Europeans have an 
opportunity to see American wrest- 
ling, and that only in a modified 
form. This would be at the Olympic 
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games, and then it would only be the 
select few from various nations who 
would get this opportunity. Conse- 
quently, the Europeans are lacking in 
an understanding of the American 
style, and in most cases are indiffer- 
ent toward it. At any rate they have 
continued their usual Greco-Roman 
style of wrestling. 

The year before the Olympic games 
most of the wrestling tournaments in 
America are conducted according to 
what is termed “Olympic Rules.” 
However, the American officials are 
so used to seeing the wrestlers mo- 
mentarily roll on their backs in regu- 
lar meets, that they become too le- 
nient in enforcing the Olympic rules 
by which a rolling fall means defeat. 
The highly Americanized style of 
wrestling in which the amateur wrest- 
lers cleverly roll on their backs while 
using their legs to gain control of 
their opponents is a splendid feat 
while wrestling under American rules, 
but a fatal performance when wrest- 
ling in compliance to the Olympic 
rules according to which rolling falls 
are counted as “down.” 

Most Olympic competitors, before 
participating in the American Olym- 
pic tryouts, have wrestled several 
years in high school and college with- 
out being penalized for momentarily 
rolling on their backs. This habit is 


Fig. 5. Applying the three-quarters nelson; 


getting the opponent to resist in order to 
execute the reverse. 
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Fig. 4. Advanced wrestler starting the high 
bridge from the feet. 


not eliminated over night, especially 
if the Olympic rules are not rigidly 
enforced by the officials. The Olym- 
pic wrestling tryouts in America have 
a tendency to become a modified 
form of collegiate catch-as-catch-can 
style of wrestling as much as the 
European tryouts have a tendency to 
become a modified form of the Greco- 
Roman style of grappling. 

At the Olympic games European 
Fig. 6. Upper wrestler starting the reverse by 


placing his head on the back of his opponent 
and pulling him backwards. 


officials often acted as judges for 
bouts in which the American wrestlers 
participated. The feelings after a 
bout in which the European officials 
had .voted against the American 
wrestlers were not always friendly. 
Yet the European officials did not 
necessarily eliminate the American 
wrestlers because they were preju- 
diced against them, as they are used 
to the Greco-Roman style of wrest- 
ling where a boy is penalized when 
his back gets close to the mat. The 
American wrestlers were not always 
careful in these maneuvers, as they 
were not very proficient in the use 
of the high bridge, which would have 
kept their shoulders off the mat at 
strategic moments. On the other hand, 
the European officials were not al- 
ways Satisfied with the judgment of 
Americans when the latter acted as 
officials while European wrestlers 
competed. The American officials 
were used to the American style of 
wrestling and did not always call a 
fall on competitors when in the sin- 
cere opinion of the foreign judges the 
back of one of the wrestlers had mo- 
mentarily touched the mat and 
should have been called down. 
While spending the summer of 
1937 in Europe I had the privilege of 
seeing several amateur wrestlers per- 
(Continued on Page 584) 


Fig. 7. The reverse is completed as the upper 
wrestler pulls the defensive wrestler over his 
body, touching his shoulders to the mat. 
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AROUND THE COUNTRY 


J. E. ROGERS 


Our good friend Margaret C. Brown, President of Panzer Col- 
lege, New Jersey, has had a wonderful trip throughout Europe. 
She was the only guest of honor from the U. S. A. at the Sokol 
Festival. She writes: 

“As the only guest of honor from the U. S. A. at the Sokol 
Festival, I have had a very rare and rich experience. In this 
number (a drill) over 17,000 adolescent boys of 14-18 took part. 
In another number, there were 32,000 men. There is a wonderful 
spirit of national pride in evidence. They have been so kind and 
hospitable. I have had a Sokol guide and interpreter assigned to 
me for the Festival. The affair is the occasion for many social 
activities. I was invited to a garden party in the gardens of the 
Castle of Prague by the President of the Republic and his wife. 
Dr. and Mme. Edouard Benes. I was presented to both and had a 
few words’ conversation with each. I have ten reels of motion 
pictures. 

“Now I am in Budapest having a lovely time with friends 
here. I shall spend the next two weeks in Italy where I hope to 
get some information and take some more pictures.” 


Dr. Hiram Jones, Director, Health and Physical Education 
Division, New York State Education Department, taught dur- 
ing the summer at the Syracuse University Summer School. 

* * * 

Received an interesting booklet the other day entitled An Ad- 
mirable New England High School Education Program, by Fred- 
erick Rand Rogers and published by The Pleiades Company, 
Newton, Massachusetts. It is a most interesting and complete 
story of the excellent program at the Melrose High School, Mass- 
achusetts. 

* * * 

Floyd Rowe, Director of Health and Physical Welfare, 
Cleveland, Ohio, sends the following news item: 

“The Cleveland Board of Education has an $8,000,000 
building expansion program, made possible through a Federal 
loan. The program includes the bringing up to date of many 
of the older buildings in Cleveland; the erection of a new 
Central High School, to replace the old structure in which 
John D. Rockefeller went to school; and—so far as this 
department is concerned—the most important thing is a 
$750,000 appropriation for a field house and stadium to house 
high school athletics. The field house is to have a twelve-lap 
indoor track, a basketball court, swimming pool, and seating 
capacity for 6,000, as well as the usual complement of locker 
and dressing rooms and shower space such a building would 
have. In connection with it, we are going to have a football 
field surrounded by a quarter-mile track, and bleachers to 
seat 20,000 people. The credit for this fine accomplishment 
goes to Board Member Edwin J. Bradley, who was in his day 
one of West Tech’s really great athletes. Mr. Bradley is a 
young lawyer here in Cleveland, a member of the Board of 
Education, and earnestly interested in all the problems of the 
school system, but more particularly in its physical education 
and athletic programs.” 

It is indeed a pleasure to get the new third edition copy of 
our good friend Dr. Jesse Feiring William’s outstanding book, 
Principles of Physical Education, from the publisher W. B. 
Saunders. This is one of the standard books. The fact that it is 
going through the third printing proves its value and worth. 

* * 

Delta Psi Kappa, Physical Education Sorority for Women, 

recently held its ninth biennial convention in the Ambassa- 


dor Hotel, Los Angeles. Grace O. Hunter, Grand President, 
writes: 
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“While there, we decided to go on with our national} pro- 
ject, which is that of the construction of a pool for underwater 
therapy, and expect to start construction sometime in the 
spring at Nashville, Tennessee. We are also considering the 
giving of a money grant for research in physical education, 
this grant to be awarded at the rate of $250.00 a year or elg 
$500.00 biennially. Our new officers are as follows: President, 
Grace O. Hunter; Vice President, Marion Forrest; Secretary 
Elysia Philips; Treasurer, Mildred Evans; Foil Reporter, 
Loretta McBreen.” 

Physical Education in Small Rural Schools, one of the hand- 
books of the State of California, is just off the press. It is prac. 
tical and full of useful information and suggestions. The Division 
of Health and Physical Education of the Department of Education 
is to be congratulated on this ‘new contribution. Winifred Van 
Hagen has done a good job, as usual. 

* * 


1939 CONVENTION DATES 

National (with the Southwest District) San Francisco, 
California, April 3-6. Headquarters in the Whitcomb Hotel 
(and Civic Auditorium). 

Southern in Tulsa, Oklahoma, March 27 to 30. Headquar- 
ters in the Mayo Hotel. 

Mid-West in Indianapolis, March 29-April 1. Headquar- 
ters in the Claypool Hotel. 

Eastern in New York City, May 3-6. Headquarters not 
yet announced. 

* * * 

Before his death, Dr. R. Tait McKenzie requested that his 
heart be buried in front of “The Call,” a war memorial in 
Edinburgh, Scotland. Accordingly, his heart was interred in St. 
Cuthbert’s Churchyard, 200 yards from the monument. “The 
Call” was considered by Dr. McKenzie as his best work. 

* * * 

Penn State has a newsletter and one of the interesting 
statements found was: “You'll be surprised to know that nine 
men and women are working for their doctor’s degree with 
us; over eighty for the master’s degree.” 

* * * 


It is always a pleasure to get useful, practical health material. 
So it was a pleasure to receive from the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, copies of the Gates-Strang 
Health Knowledge Test for the different grade levels and also the 
Manual of Directions. 


H. C. Reuter, State Teachers College, LaCrosse, Wiscon- 
sin, has arranged an excellent “Outline of Body Building 
Activities” (Free Exercises). 

* * * 


The history of state leadership in California shows the follow- 
ing facts: 


State Directors Appointed Resigned 
Clark W. Hetherington January, 1918 August 31, 1921 
Herbert R. Stolz September 1, 1921 June 30, 1933 
N. P. Neilson November 1, 1926 July 21, 1934 
W. H. Orion August 15, 1934 

Assistant Supervisors 
Winifred Van Hagen April, 1901S. 
Jay B. Nash September 1, 1918 April 30, 1919 
George Hijelte August 25, 1919 August 16, 1921 


Arthur J. Scheuttner January 1, 1922 July 1, 1923 
Dr. Stolz was appointed as Assistant Supervisor on June 14, 
1920, and Supervisor on September 1, 1921. 
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Outstanding Books In Physical Edueation 


TUMBLING FOR GIRLS 


A Handbook for Teachers and Students 
in High School and College 
By MARNA VENABLE BRADY, M.A. 


Assistant Director, Department of Physical Education, 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


12mo, 190 pages, illustrated with 41 engravings. 
Cloth, $1.50, net. 


Tumbling contains elements of real educational value. It 
develops concentration, elasticity, balance, self-control 
and stronger and better bodies. This book provides 
abundant material for the teacher. Every stunt is within 
the range of girls of high school and college age. The 
material is original, varied, practical and effective. It 
is invaluable for schools, colleges, camps and_play- 
grounds. 


SWIMMING 


Its Teaching, Management and Program 
Organization 
By GRACE BRUNER DAVIESS, M.A. 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education, University of Cincinnati; 

State Chairman of the Ohio Executive Committee of the National 

Amateur Athletic Federation; Examiner and Institute Instructor in 
the American Red Cross Life-Saving Division 


12mo, 178 pages, illustrated with 32 engravings. 
Cloth, $2.25, net. 


This is a book for teachers of swimming whether in 
college, high school, club or camp. It is readily under- 
standable by the partially trained instructor, the group 
leader or counselor and will be helpful to the teacher 
of experience. The information is readily accessible cover- 
ing the teaching of swimming to beginners, intermediate 
and advanced pupils, either boys or girls. Every phase of 
the subject is fully treated. 


Special Physical Education Catalogue on Request 


LEA & FEBIGER 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Please send me: [) Brady’s Tumbling for Girls... .$1.50 
C1) Daviess’ Swimming .......... $2.25 
C] Physical Education Catalogue 


(J. of H.P.E. 11-38) 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Chicago, New York and Other Leading Cities 
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This Amazing 


SOCCER BALL 


Lasts Longer Because 
IT’S WATERPROOF! 
Built Like a Cord Tire 


@ This is the Voit Soccer Ball—called 
the Duro-cord. Built like a motor car 
tire with a rubber outside surface and 
a rubber-impregnated cord structure. 
Absolutely official in size, weight, shape 
and balance. Perfectly waterproof. Play 
it in rain or snow. Can’t absorb water, 
gain weight or become soggy. Extra 
rugged. Will not scuff, peel or kick- 
bruise. No seams to rip, no stitches to 
break, no bladder to replace. Rubber, 
needle-type valve. A great ball, full of 
life and a long laster. See it at your 
Wilson dealer’s store. 
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“How We Do It” 


Hoop Ball 


Hoor BALL is a game originated for children in the upper 
elementary grades. The primary aim of this game is to teach 
the fundamentals of basketball in a more captivating manner. 
Much time has been spent in teaching the fundamentals of basket- 
ball through drills which are tolerated rather than accepted by 
the children. By playing this game such fundamentals as pivoting, 
dribbling, passing, catching, and tossing the ball through the hoop 
can be taught very effectively. The secondary aim is to give 
pupils in large classes more of an equal chance for exercise. This 
is accomplished by the rotation method. 

Hoop ball has been tried out in a cross-section of elementary 
schools in Des Moines, Iowa, and it has been accepted with 
much enthusiasm by the teachers as well as by the children. 

Hoop ball can be played with either a volleyball, soccer ball, 
or basketball, the only other equipment necessary being a thirteen- 
inch aluminum hoop for use with the volley or soccer ball or a 
fifteen-inch hoop for use with the basketball. 

The court may vary in size to conform to facilities found in 
different schools. Each team may range in number from eight 
to twenty-five players—all boys, all girls, or boys and girls. 

Court Layout—Dimensions recommended are 44’x25’, though 
the walls of a smaller room may be used. The divisions of the 
court are as follows: 

Base area—extreme six feet at each end of court. 

Base lines—separating goal areas from base areas. 

Goal area—16’ each side of goal line. 

Goal line—a line marked across the center of the court from 
side line to side line. 

Free-throw line—a line 3’ long at a distance of 8’ from the 
middle of goal line in each goal area. 

Three-foot line--a line 6’” long, crossing the 4 side lines of 
the two goal areas 3’ from the base lines. 

Free-throw area—bounded by both free-throw lines and lines 
extended from both ends of one free-throw line to the ends of 
the other free-throw line. 

The hoop—should be hung on a wire stretched across the mid- 
dle of the court, with the lower edge 8’ from the floor. 

Number of Players—Two teams of from 8 to 25 each. 

Position of Players—Two guards in opponents’ goal area: 
two forwards in own goal area; rest of players in base area. If 
playing with larger groups, increase the number of guards and 
forwards by one or two. 

Length of Game—Two halves of 15 minutes each. 

Scoring —Score one point when the ball passes through the 
hoop. After a score has been made, the ball must be passed back 
to either base line before another score can be made. Only players 
in the goal area may score. 

Free Throw—No score shall be counted if thrower steps on or 
across the free-throw line before the ball leaves his hands. 

Ball Put in Play.—-The ball is put in play at the beginning 
of the game, by either guard of the team winning the toss up, 
on the side line 3’ from opponents’ base line, thereafter alternately 
by a guard as they rotate. 

Ball Is Out of Play—If any two players hold the ball simul- 
taneously, ball shall be tossed up between a player from each team 
at a distance of at least 8’ from the hoop. The forward must 
face the hoop. Score may be made from such play. 

Ball Bouncing (Dribbling)—One bounce may be taken. 

Violations and Penalties—(a)If more than one bounce is 
taken; (b) if steps are taken without bouncing the ball; (c) if 
any player crosses any boundary; (d) if ball crosses goal area 
side lines; (e) if on ball out of bounds, opponent does not remain 
3’ from such side line; (f) if out of bounds, player holds ball 
more than ten seconds; (g) if any player in base area holds ball 
more than ten seconds; (h) if ball changes hands more than three 
times in base area without being passed to the goal area. 
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Ball is awarded opponent out of bounds, nearest court where 
such offense was committed. No score may be made directly fr 
such throw. " 

Fouls—Unnecessary Roughness —Penalty—a free throw shall 
be awarded the one on whom the foul was committed, ex 
when foul was committed against a guard or a player jp the 
base area, in such case award free throw to one of the forwards 

While player is attempting such throw, no player may enter 
free-throw area until the ball either passes through the hoop or 
misses the hoop. 

If any opponent violates such rule—award another free throw 

If a team mate violates such rule, if the score is made, it shal 
not be counted and the ball shall be awarded to the opponent oy 
of bounds on the three-foot line. If score was not made, the ball 
shall be awarded to the opponent out of bounds on the three-foot 


line. 
Hoop Ball Court 
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Rotation of Players—Rotate by two’s (or three’s and four’s 
if larger group) from right side of base line, two players go into 
opponents’ goal area as guards, next guards move to own goal 
area as forwards, then back to left side of base line. 

Method of Rotation—Rotate when any side has made three 
points or when any agreeable time has elapsed. 

Freedom of Action in Base Area—Because of rotation, players 
should keep their respective places in the line, otherwise players 
should be allowed complete freedom, except for limitations stated 
in rule 10, g and h. 

J. T. Etcaarp 
Logan School 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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A Game Without a Name 


ERE is a game which will carry over, and which is within 
H reach of practically every purse. We have tried it out with 
over a hundred boys, and their acceptance of it has been unani- 
mous. 

This is not a new game, but an adaptation—the outgrowth of 
a need which it seemed would never be met. The youngsters at my 
school wanted to play ping-pong, but try as we might, it seems 
that we could never get tables—not even one table. 

One day while pondering on the subject of games, the recrea- 
tion director, who had just finished a lively game of Aerial Darts, 
walked to his desk and idly bounced a hitherto unused ping-pong 
ball on the floor. Next he began juggling it with his Aerial Darts 
paddle, and then to the floor again. The result, as you have prob- 
ably guessed by this time, was a lively one. 

We had been wanting ping-pong—why not a game as near 
like this as possible, but without the table? So the game was 
originated. It may be new, it may not be new. It is fun, and any 
boy can make the whole game for less than a dollar. 

Court——Length 12’, width 64”. White side line and center 
line, 1” wide. 


The Covrt 


Paddles—Length 18”, width 6”. Length of blade 8”; length 
of handle 10”. Ply wood, smooth or covered with sand paper. 
The lighter paddles can be made, the better it will be. 

Net.—A board 6'4” long by 10” wide. Cleats to make it stand 
on edge. 


Center Board or Net 


Ball——A regulation ping-pong or table tennis ball. 
Game.—Singles or doubles. For singles, serve anywhere. For 
doubles, serve right court to right court. Player may not step on 
court at any time during play. Ball must be allowed to bounce 
once before return is made. Hitting the top of center board (the 
net) and going over on serve is a “let.” Change serve every two 
points. Game ends when any player scores 26 points. Player with 
the highest score wins the game. In case of a tie at 25-25, a 
player must score two more points than his opponent to win. 
Set is two out of three games. 
Ray B. SINGER 
Recreational Director 
Hadley Vocational School 
St. Louis, Missouri 


(E.N.: Since the above material was set up for publication, 
we have received word from the author, saying “one of my boys 
has suggested what I think is an appropriate name—Gnip Gnop— 
which, as you can see, is simply Ping-Pong spelled backwards.”) 
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QUICK KILL 


ATHLETE’S FOOT control requires a fungi- 
cidal solution which kills quickly, because the 
contact period is so brief. Investigation shows 
that, after passing through a foot bath, feet 
shed the solution in a few minutes. 


Alta-Co, Dolge odorless fungicide, diluted 
in 10 parts of water, kills Athlete’s Foot 
fungi in less than 30 seconds, as proved by 
Pease Laboratories, using the Reddish Method. 
Yet Alta-Co is non-irritating to the skin, 
harmless to towels. 


_Alta-Co is used by leading American uni- 
versities, prep schools, high schools, clubs, 
industrial institutions and others with athletic 
facilities or showers—for both prevention and 
treatment. Verbatim reports by eminent med- 
ical authorities on request. 


Odorless ALTA-CO 


THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY 
Westport, Connecticut 


Send for booklet H118, 
Foot Tub«service deal. 
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Central District + 
+ Association News 


President—Elizabeth Halsey, Iowa University. 
President-Elect—Willard N. Greim, Denver Public Schools. 
Vice-President—Gertrude Baker, University of Minnesota. 


Secretary-Treasurer—J. H. Morrison, Northern State Teachers 


College, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


Ruth E. Lautenbach 


Plans for an excellent state convention program are being made 
by Fred Winter, Supervisor of Physical Education in the Cedar 


Rapids Schools. The meeting is to be held November 3, 4, and 5 


in connection with the Iowa State Teachers’ Convention in Des 


Moines. 


On Thursday, addresses will be given on health education, and 


safety. At the dinner, R. O. Abbett of Callahan Junior High will 
preside and Dr. W. A. Sutton will be the guest speaker. 
At the Friday luncheon meeting Florence Martin of Waverly 


will preside, while Ruth Zieke will have charge of the general 


business meeting after that. Demonstration programs and their 
directors from Des Moines schools arranged for the afternoon pro- 
gram will be: “Rhythms,” Elizabeth Smith; “Hoop Ball Game,” 


Theodore Ellgaard; “Roller Skating,” Theresa Anderson; “Group 


Archery,” Ruby Patterson; “Konono,” Theresa Anderson. 

The Women’s Division, headed by Deone Gibson, will have a 
panel discussion on “Corecreation at the High School Level” led 
by Ellen Mosbek of the University of Iowa, and will see a dis- 
play of G.A.A. materials from groups throughout the state. 

The Men’s Division, headed by Hugo Otopalik, will hear Harry 
J. Schmidt, Intramural Director at Iowa State College, on “Pres- 
ent-Day Intramural Organization and Activities,’ and George F. 
Veenker, Director of Athletics at Iowa State College, on “Oppor- 
tunities for Community Recreation.” 

A concluding general session demonstration on Saturday morn- 
ing will show rope jumping and juggling acts by Des Moines high 
school boys and girls. 


KANSAS 
L. P. Washburn 


Strong Hinman, for many years Director of Health and Physi- 
cal Education at Wichita, Kansas, assumed a similar position at 
Kansas City, Missouri, during the past summer. We are sorry to 
lose Mr. Hinman from Kansas where he has done a marvelous 
piece of work in developing the health and physical education 
program for Wichita as well as having had a strong influence 
throughout the state. 

The Council of the Kansas Health and Physical Education 
Association held its fall meeting at McPherson October 1 to plan 
the year’s program, including among other things a working for 
a statewide physical education curriculum, a study of the major 
training curricula offered by the colleges in the state, a radio pub- 
licity program, and the State Convention. The State Convention 
will be held in McPherson on March 24 and 25. 


MISSOURI 
Jack Mathews 
The Women’s Physical Education Club of St. Louis and vicin- 
ity re-elected the officers of last year: Louise Nagel, President; 
Marion Bernard, Vice-President; Catherine Sullivan, Secretary. 
Ruby J. Cline of the Women’s Physical Education Depart- 
ment, University of Missouri, spent the summer taking graduate 
work at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
NEBRASKA 
Ruth Diamond 
The Omaha Health and Physical Education Society held its 
first meeting at a dinner at which the following officers were 
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elected for the year: President, Pauline Spencer, Technical H; 
School ; Vice-President, Steve Nielsen, Monroe Junior High School: 
Secretary, Eleanor Larson, Castelar School; Treasurer, John Ste. 
vens, Mason School. 

The Women’s Athletic Association of the Municipal Univers 
of Omaha entertained 110 local high school girls at an Indian 
Playday October 22. 

The physical education sections at the various State Teachers’ 
Association meetings on October 27-29 were headed by the follow. 
ing: District 1, Frank Mueller, Lincoln, Martin Koolen, Geneva 
and Robert McConnaha, Harvard; District 2, Frank Micleng, 
Omaha; District 3, Pat Panek, Norfolk, Ernie Davis, Loring 
Erickson, Battle Creek, and Filora Beight; District 6, Dean 
Cresap, Oshkosh, Roy Langfeldt, Crawford, Leone DeVoe, Bay. 
ard, and Agnes Horton, Sidney. 

The new Council members for the state Association are: Djs. 
trict 1, Mabel Lee, University of Nebraska; District 2, Dorothy 
Zimmerman, Benson High, Omaha; District 3, Virgil Yelkin, Nor- 
folk; District 4, Ivan Wilson, North Platte; District 5, Irmel Wil 
liams, McCook; District 6, Ross O. Armstrong, Teachers College, 
Chadron. 

The state Association will hold its annual meeting December 
2 and 3 in Kearney. R. D. Watkins of Kearney State College js 
the local chairman. 


Jn Memoriam 
Matilda Shelby 

“Her high principles of justice, her integrity, her sense of honor 
and of duty, and with it all, her kindliness and sympathy and 
keen sense of humor made her an unusual leader,” is a part of the 
tribute paid to the late Matilda Shelby of the Department of 
Physical Education for Women, University of Nebraska. Her pro- 
fessional services included positions at the Iowa State Agricultural 
College at Ames, Knox College at Galesburg, Illinois, and the 
University of Nebraska at Lincoln. Following an illness of about 
six weeks last spring, she passed away on July 2. “She leaves a 
host of close friends all over the country and hundreds of college 
girls whose lives she touched with a splendid influence that will 
live on through the years.” 


Bertha Lambert 

Miss Bertha Lambert passed away May 26 after a two weeks’ 
illness in Lincoln General Hospital. Miss Lambert had been a 
member of the Public School staff of Lincoln, Nebraska, continu- 
ously since 1915. “She was untiring in her efforts to advance the 
course of physical education as an educational medium, and in 
her own teaching she exemplified the highest standards and ideals 
of the profession . , . She so endeared herself to her pupils that 
they requested their broadcast-time . . . be given over to a 
Memorial Service in her honor.” 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Rose Gaffaney 

Fargo is host to the North Dakota Education Association this 
year. Mabel Lee of Lincoln, Nebraska, is the main speaker for 
the Physical Education Department. A new women’s section has 
been organized, headed by Myrl Fodness of Ellendale. A demon- 
stration of physical education from the first grade through the 
senior high will be given. P. E. Mickelson, Supervisor, is chair- 
man of this program. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Ruth Covington 

Plans for the state meeting at Mitchell are rapidly taking shape. 
Joe Quintal of the Mitchell public schools has charge of the men’s 
athletics division and is planning an elaborate program for coaches. 

H. V. “Red” Gardner is in charge of the men’s physical educa- 
tion section. Judging from the success Gardner’s program is meet- 
ing with in the Yankton public schools, the state physical educa- 
tion people may look forward to some interesting meetings. 

Gladys Leonard, University of South Dakota, is in charge of 
the women’s physical education section, which augers well for that . 
program. Miss Leonard is also editor of the fall issue of the 
“South Dakota Health and Physical Education News Letter.” 

Florence Engelsby is now President of the Health and Physical 
Education Association of South Dakota. 
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News from the 
Dance Section 


Margaret Jewell 


Esther E. Pease of Whittier College, California, writes inter- 
estingly of her summer abroad: “In July I attended the summer 
course in Dresden at the Wigman Schule and believe that contrary 
to the opinions of some of our American dance enthusiasts the 
work they offer is as progressive and of as excellent caliber as can 


-be found anywhere. Miss Wigman’s personality is so vital and 


stimulating that even a stick would feel inspired to move. . . 
During the term we were treated to three Dance Evenings—the 
first a student program, the second a program by Drucilla Schroe- 
der, and last, Mary Wigman, herself, in an intimate performance 
of many of her familiar and captivating numbers. It was a royal 
treat for us. She is so generous in giving of her energy and talent, 
and so amazingly wonderful to watch. 

“The end of July I began frog-hopping, landing at some of 
the ‘must-do’ places for brief stays—Paris to pay tribute at the 
shrine of Pavlova, and finally Dartington Hall in Devonshire, 
England, where I enrolled for the summer course at the Jooss- 
Leeder School of Ballet. Rudolph Von Laban was there vacation- 
ing, and the ballet busy rehearsing for their coming season. . . . 
There was such an atmosphere of concentration and intense study 
and practice over the entire school that one felt picked up and 
carried along with it. Many of the leading dancers from various 
countries were there to take advantage of the opportunities of- 
fered. Among them were Hans Weiner of Boston, Louise Soelberg, 
and Leslie Burrowes. England seems to be taking a last stand for 
the side of the Classical Ballet and still needs educating along 
what we believe to be more progressive lines.” 

Modern dance groups for men appear more and more fre- 
quently. The latest seems to be at Oregon State College where 
a group of twenty-five has organized under the direction of Betty 
Lynd Thompson, lately returned with Pirkko Paasikivi of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon from Bennington. : 

Dorothy Gillanders of Arizona State College announces a new 
course, required of physical education majors and open to all 
students. Called Dance in Education, it includes a brief survey 
of the psychology of art, dance history, and the educational values 
of the various types of dance. New also this year is an open hour 
dance period for both modern and tap dance. 

From Washington, D.C., comes news that the junior high 
schools of the District have carried out such a successful program 
in mixed social dancing classes that they plan to carry out coun- 
try dance groups in the same way. 

Members of the Washington Dance Association spent busy 
summers. Elizabeth Burtner was business manager for Miss Davis 


and the Rocky Mountain group. Elaine Scanlon was a member 
of Martha Graham’s group at Bennington; Dorothy Ross and Pat 
Urner, respectively, joined Charles Weidman and Doris Hum- 
phrey’s group, while Barbara Nash and Doris Snodgrass studied 
with the general group. All took part in the Festival. Alma Ebel- 
ing familiarized herself with native dances in Mexico. 

The University of Wisconsin augmented its dance summer ses- 
sions with many additions, under the leadership of Margaret 
H’Doubler, Beatrice Hellebrandt, Mrs. Betty Findley Rehage, 
Grace Felker, Edith Ballwebber, Hazel Conlon, and Berta Ochsner. 

Martha Graham, assisted by her concert group, will be pre- 
sented on November 2 at John Hancock Hall in Boston in a 
lecture and recital. This program, “Adventuring Into the Modern 
Dance,” is one of four “Evenings of Adventure” sponsored by the 
Boston Y.W.C.A. 

The Wellesley College Dance Group and Apprentice Group 
will give their first program of the year on November 8 when a 
demonstration of techniques and compositions will be presented 
for the students and faculty of the college. The program will also 
include the ballet from Gluck’s opera, “Alceste,” first presented 
by the college dance groups and orchestra on March 11 and 12. 

Mills College is inaugurating a series of informal studio con- 
certs, the first on October 12, given by Marion Van Tuyl. On 
November 4 Lou Harrison will play some of his compositions 
just published by the New Music Society. Later ones will be pre- 
sented by members of the Dance Club and Miss Van Tuyl. 


JOOSS-LEEDER SCHOOL OF DANCE 


California Branch 


CHRISTMAS COURSE 


Dec. 19-Dec. 31—For Dance Teachers and Stage Dancers 
Prospectus and Information from Secretary 
5873 Franklin Ave., Hollywood, Calif. Hillside 6032 


hanya holm studio 


school of dancing 


for professionals, teachers, laymen and children 


intensive christmas session begins december 19 


hanya holm and concert group 


transcontinental tour 
october-december 1938 


e@ 215 west 11 street new york wa 9-6530 


For your dance program WE have more 
than 1,000 solo and group dances and short 
and full length Ballets to choose from. There 
are numbers for every purpose and occasion. 
Special Low Rates for Teachers 
Write for Free Mail Order Catalogue 


Set of 5 Chalif Text Books, Special......... $8.50 
Separately, Each $2.00 


Folk Dances in 3 Volumes 
Vol. I 21 dances (easy) 
Vol. II 20 dances (medium difficulty) 
Vol. III 20 dances (advanced) 
$4 for the 3 Volumes. Separately, $1.50 each 


CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCE 


Rockefeller Center, International Building 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Intensive FOUR DAY Material Course 
December 27th through 30th 


During your Christmas holidays you can have the new- 
est in dancing and such special material as your school 
may require. This course has been specially planned 
to give you a wealth of new dances and technique 
in four days at a very low fee. 


Evening entertainment has been arranged for those 
who wish it. 
Catalogue sent on request 


“Study the Dance with the Masters” 
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Mid-West District + 


+ Association News 


President—W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools. 
Vice-President—Helen Hazelton, Purdue University. 
Secretary-Treasurer—August Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools. 
Member-at-Large—Harry L. Samuel, West Virginia University. 
Past President—Laurentine Collins, Detroit Public Schools. 


ILLINOIS 
Clifford E. Horton 
The University of Illinois has just released a descriptive bulle- 
tin on the School of Physical Education which includes a com- 
plete description of all courses offered. The bulletin is highly 
colorful, with many pictures of the wide variety of activities for 
both men and women. This should be of especial interest to those 
who wish to know more about the program offered by the 
University. 
This year, at the University of Illinois Thirty-Fourth Annual 
High School Conference on November 3, 4, and 5, a newly-created 
section on recreation will receive a well-deserved place on the 
three-day program. All men and women throughout the state 
who are interested in the field of recreation should plan to attend 
the inaugural meeting on Friday morning. Registration for the 
group will take place at 9:00 A.m.; the section meeting is sched- 
uled to start at 11:00 a.m. Tom Rickman, Director of the W.P.A. 
Recreation in Illinois, will speak on “High School Recreation.” 
A discussion will follow. 
The State Conference Meeting in Athletics, Health, Physical 
Education, Recreation, and Safety will be held at the University 
of Illinois, November 3, 4, and 5. The joint committee in charge 
of arrangements has secured Dr. Shailer Lawton of New York 
University to speak for the entire conference. Dr. Hiram Jones 
and Dr. Floyd Eastwood will address the general session Saturday 
morning. There will be a demonstration football game in the 
stadium at 4 o’clock Friday afternoon. 
Catherine Leenhouts, A. H. Pritzlaff,. Tom Rickman, C. N. 
Fuqua, Art Bergstrom, and Dr. S. C. Staley will address various 
section meetings. 
John J. Keyes will conduct a demonstration of mixed physical 
education classes from Dupo in the George Huff Gymnasium. 


OHIO 
Katherine Ruh 

The sectional meetings held throughout Ohio either on October 
28 or November 4 included speakers of national reputation. The 
Southern meeting at Ohio University heard a very interesting 
address by Dr. J. B. Nash of Columbia University. Dr. Delbert 
Oberteuffer of the Ohio State University spoke on “Some Educa- 
tional Learning Possibilities in Physical Education” at the South- 
western meeting held at Cincinnati. Laurentine Collins of the De- 
troit public schools spoke at the Northwestern meeting held at 
Toledo. Judge Carl A. Weygandt addressed the Northeastern 
group at Cleveland. 

The recent fall meeting of the Ohio council decided to sponsor 
again the one-day clinics held by the Ohio colleges and universi- 
ties. Clinics have been announced by Ashland College, Kent State 
University, Ohio Northern University, and the University of Cin- 
cinnati for December 3. Wittenberg College has asked for January 
21. These clinics hope to aid the teacher in the field with actual 
teaching problems. Last year, forums, round table discussions, 
demonstrations of actual class teaching, and presentation of new 
activities were given to the visiting teachers. 


INDIANA 
Ben W. Miller 
Please send in your suggestions for a slogan for the State 
Association to Leota Hayes, Secretary, Rushville. One already 
suggested is: “What Shall It Profit a Child if He Gain the Whole 
Curriculum and Lose His Health.” 
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Representatives from the State Bureau of Health and Physical 
Education, the Division of Teacher Training and Licensing of the 
Department of Education, and all Indiana teacher-training instity- 
tions met in Indianapolis, October 12 to evaluate critically the 
present requirements for teacher training and licensing in health 
and physical education. Two specific purposes governed the dis- 
cussion, namely, to insure more uniformity in teacher training 
among all institutions and to revise the present requirements and 
make them in harmony with the present-day philosophy and needs 
of the teacher. James E. Rogers, Chairman of National Physical 
Education Service, National Recreation Association, presented sey- 
eral recommendations and some national trends in teacher edy- 
cation. 

District officers, Committee Chairmen, and Officers and Mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee of the State Association met in 
Indianapolis, October 11 for the Annual Fall Executive Committee 
Meeting. James E. Rogers spoke on “State Associations and Pro- 
motion of Physical Education.” 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Charlotte Berryman 

The annual meeting of the West Virginia Physical Education 
Association was held in conjunction with the meetings of the 
West Virginia State Education Association in Charleston, October 
28. The Luncheon-Business Meeting at noon was presided over by 
Ross Ludwig of Fairmont, President. On the afternoon program 
addresses were given by Dean Alden W. Thompson, of the Col- 
lege of Physical Education at the State University, on “Physical 
Education Marches On,” and Miss H. Howell, R.N., of Monon- 
galia County Health Department, on “Responsibilities of the 
School Health Nurse and the Physical Education Teacher in the 
School Health Program.” These addresses were followed by two 
demonstrations, one on “Coeducational Activities,” Miss V. Crow- 
ell, Charleston High School, and the other on “School-made 
Equipment and Its Use,” by Ross Ludwig. 

The appointment of Alden W. Thompson, formerly of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, as Dean of the new College of Physical Educa- 
tion at West Virginia University a year ago, has proven a valuable 
asset to physical education interests in the state. He has addressed 
many groups of varied interests throughout the past year, and 
is doing much to further general understanding and appreciation 
of Physical Education in West Virginia. 


WISCONSIN 
Marie Adams 

The Wisconsin Physical Education Association will celebrate its 
thirty-fifth anniversary at the annual meeting in Milwaukee this 
fall. The luncheon is to be held in the Green Banquet Room of 
the Hotel Schroeder, November 3. Reminiscences of the early days 
of the organization and musical numbers have been planned for 
the program. Art Denny of Lawrence College will be the main 
speaker. Fred Hein, Vice-President of the Association, is in charge 
of luncheon arrangements. James E. Rogers, who will be in Wis- 
consin at this time, will talk to us. 

Interesting reports concerning progress of active committees 
will be given at the business meeting following the luncheon. Chief 
among these is the committee working for a state director. Chester 
Wangerin, chairman of the committee, reports that the State De- 
partment of Education has asked the association to assist in form- 
ing a new course of study, and to suggest qualifications for 
certification. The work of the Promotion Committee under the 
leadership of Mr. Robert Nohr, Jr., works hand in hand with this 
project. Already his committee has made a study of existing condi- 
tions and needs in our state, and work has been started on setting 
up curricula for the various school divisions. Through these proj- 
ects we hope to prove to the State Department our need for a 
state director. 

Dr. J. F. Williams will talk to the Physical Education Section 
meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers Association on “Trends and 
Implications in Health and Physical Education” on November 4 
at 2 p.m. in the Lincoln High School, Milwaukee. On the same 
program, three superintendents, one principal, and three physical 
education people will constitute a panel to discuss “What Place 
Shall Physical Education Have in the School Program?” 
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Southern District + 
Association News 


President—T. E. McDonough, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky. 

President-Elect—Anne S. Duggan, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton. 

Vice-President—A. W. Hobt, University of Tennessee. 

Secretary—Jackson R. Sharman, University of Alabama. 

Treasurer—J. W. Hair, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


ALABAMA 
Curren A. Farmer 
The Executive Committee of the Alabama Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation met in Birmingham, 
October 15, and completed plans on the year’s program. 

. Definite plans were made for the fall district playday confer- 
ence which is an established part of the year’s program of health, 
physical education, and recreation in Alabama. This year there 
were twenty such meetings during the month of October, the same 
number of universities and colleges in Alabama acting as hosts. 
These meetings are designed to serve every high school over the 
state and are attended by county health officers, and nurses, 
P.T.A. workers, recreational leaders, and regional advisors on 
county health organizations. 


ARKANSAS 
Eugene Lambert 

As a part of the Arkansas State Teachers Association Conven- 
tion, the Department of Health and Physical Education will meet 
in Little Rock, November 3, 4. Fannie B. Shaw will be the 
principal speaker. 

The University of Arkansas dedicated a new $300,000 stadium 
October 8. This makes the second unit completed within two 
years in the physical education plant, a $200,000 field house for 
intramural and intercollegiate athletics having been put in use 
last year. 

KENTUCKY 
William L. Terry 

One of the finest athletic fields and stadium and locker facil- 
ities in Kentucky has been completed at Middlesboro High School. 

Florence Mutchler and James Wadlington have been employed 
at Somerset High School in the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion. 

V. T. Hornback, who for several years has been Director of 
Athletics and teacher of physical education in the Ludlow High 
School, has entered into his duties as instructor of physical educa- 
tion and coach at Western Kentucky State Teachers College. 

The Northern Kentucky District of the Kentucky Health and 
Physical Education Association is planning an outstanding pro- 
gram for their district meeting this fall. The program includes 
panel discussions, and a dance recital by the Peabody College 
group; for their sectional meeting, Dr. H. G. Metcalf, Director 
of Physical Education, Peabody College, will appear on the pro- 
gram. 

MISSISSIPPI 
Ruth White 

Elizabeth Ann Taylor, Supervisor of Physical Education in 
the Jackson Public Schools, writes that Physical Education is re- 
quired in the junior and senior high schools this year. 

Weems Baskin, formerly of the University of Georgia, has 
been added to the staff at the University of Mississippi as trainer 
and track coach. 

LOUISIANA 
Jess W. Hair 

New gymnasiums have been constructed at Amite, Moorings- 
port, Ida High School in Caddo Parish, Haughton High School 
in Bossier Parish, Ruston, Slidell, Gonzales, Donaldsonville, Crow- 
ley, Bell City, Vinton, and DeQuincy schools in Calcasieu Parish, 
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and Northeast Center. Nine new gymnasiums are near completion 
in the Parish of Jefferson Davis while seven new gymnasiums have 
been approved by Government and Federal Boards in the Red 
River Parish. A new $1,000,000 Junior College will be constructed 
at Lake Charles and will be a Center of L.S.U. 

The Louisiana State Health and Physical Education Associa- 
tion will meet in Baton Rouge in November 17, 18, 19. The out- 
of-state speakers will be Dr. N. P. Neilson and Dr. David K. 
Brace. 

FLORIDA 
Joe Hall 

Physical education groups of instructors will be assembling 
for discussion and study as the various sections of the Florida 
Education Association hold their meetings. In addition to this, 
there will be several special meetings of physical education teach- 
ers during the first week in December. These special meetings will 
be devoted largely to a study of the tentative course of study 
for physical education in Florida. 

A most important phase of the meeting will be conducted by 
J. E. Rogers, who will be visiting in Florida at that time. 

OKLAHOMA 
Mary Kate Miller 

The Oklahoma City Physical Education Department will have 
Glenn Cunningham as its guest speaker on November 17. A new 
course of study, “Physical Education for Senior High School 
Boys,” has been published by the Oklahoma City Schools. 

Oklahoma A. & M. College, after several years of divergent in- 
terests, has been reorganized and unified. Dr. Nelson S. Walke, 
recently on the teaching staff at Teachers College, Columbia, as 
the new head of the department is outlining an undergraduate 
curriculum designed to compare favorably with the best teacher- 
training institutions in this country. 

The University of Oklahoma is sponsoring the following pro- 
grams: concert given by Hanya Holm and her dance group, Nov. 
4, Swim Playday for all colleges in Oklahoma, Nov. 19, and 
concert given by Ronny Johansson, Nov. 22. 


TENNESSEE 
Harlan G. Metcalf 

The Dance Club of Peabody College, Nashville, is sponsor- 
ing a recital to be given by Ted Shawn and his men dancers 
November 28, 8:30 p.M., at the Scottish Rite Theater. The De- 
partment of Physical Education also takes pleasure in announcing 
the return of Ted Shawn to the 1939 staff of the physical educa- 
tion department of the summer school of Peabody College, where 
he will conduct a six-week dance institute. 

The Physical Education section of the Western Tennessee Ed- 
ucation Association meets Nov. 3, 4, 5, 6 in Memphis, Tennessee. 


TEXAS 
Bonnie Cotteral 

The Texas Health and Physical Education Association meet- 
ing will be held in Dallas on Friday, Nov. 25, during the time 
of the Texas State Teachers Association annual meeting. The 
Texas State Health and Physical Education Association is adopt- 
ing the theme for its meeting and emphasizing “The Place of 
Recreation, Health, and Physical Education in Useful Living.” 
Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer, Professor of Physical Education at The 
Ohio State University, will be the principal speaker. 

The Recreation Committee of Wichita Falls, Texas, recently 
sponsored a “recreation month” designed to challenge the com- 
munity with the problem of the new leisure. 

Eighteen Works Progress Administration Projects for the im- 
provement of recreational facilities throughout Texas were ap- 
proved during July by State Administrator H. P. Drought. 

An Interscholastic League Advisory Committee has been 
adopted in Texas to consider certain pertinent questions regarding 
the activities within the league. 

We wish to call your attention to an omission in the September 
JouRNAL of the North Texas State Teachers College from the list 
of Texas schools granting master’s degrees to physical education 
majors. North Texas State Teachers College was the first institu- 
tion in the state to grant degrees with a major in physical educa- 
tion. Of master’s degrees in physical education, thirteen have been 
granted to date. 
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Southwest District + 
+ Association News 


President—Louise $. Cobb, University of California, Berkeley. 

Vice-President—Dudley De Groot, San Jose State College. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Bernice Moss, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Convention Manager—Catherine Worthingham, Stanford Univer- 
sity. 


ARIZONA 
Ina Gittings 


Due to the demand in Arizona for teachers of health educa- 
tion, the Department of Physical Education, Arizona State Teach- 
ers College, Tempe, has added a minor in health education this 
year for the benefit of students not majoring in health and physi- 
cal education. Courses are offered in both undergraduate and 
graduate divisions. 

Two teaching fellows have been added to the physical educa- 
tion staff at Tempe. Jane Fohl, who was graduated from the 
U.S.L.A. with honors last June, is assisting with college activity 
classes and with the supervision of some of the classes in the 
training school. Clare Van Hoorbeke, the fellow for the men’s 
department, is a graduate from the college at Tempe. He is as- 
sisting with college classes and coaching freshman football and 
basketball. Both fellows are working toward their master’s degree. 

Every student matriculating at Tempe received free a tubercu- 
lin skin test and Wasserman test. Positive skin tests were followed 
with X-rays. Miss Durham, head of the Student Health Service, 
reports that there was an astonishingly low percentage of positive 
cases. 

In addition to the usual physical and medical examinations 
given to freshmen, physical education majors, and participants in 
major sports, a complete examination was given to all students 
in the College this year. 

CALIFORNIA 
! Claire M. Johnston 


The Executive Committee of the California Association of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation held a meeting in 
Fresno on October 8 to plan the regular work of the year, and 
also to assist with promotion plans for the attendance at the 
National Convention to be held in San Francisco April 3-6. The 
meeting was presided over by Florence Stephenson, President of 
the state Association. 

The Pacific Coast Section of the American Students’ Health 
Association will hold its annual conference at the College of the 
Pacific at Stockton on November 25 and 26. 

The first of the year’s meetings of the Administrator’s Club 
of the Division of Health and Physical Education of Southern 
California was held on October 4. A discussion of ‘Professional 
Relationships of Physical Education Personnel” was led by Walter 
Scott of Long Beach. At the November meeting the discussion 
topic will be: “Progressive Education Applied to Physical Educa- 
tion Programs in Secondary Schools.” William LaPorte, of the 
University of Southern California, is chairman for the Club and 
Dr. John Bovard, University of California at Los Angeles, is 
chairman of the program: committee. 

Swimming in designs with music or percussion accompaniment 
has become a popular phase of the women’s swimming activities 
at the University of California at Los Angeles, under the direction 
of Marion Shepard Mattern. During the summer their swimmers 
presented a Water Ballet for the four programs of the National 
Aquatic Show. They also gave a demonstration at the Ambassador 
Hotel Pool for the Western Safety Conference, and at the open- 
ing of the Santa Barbara Municipal Pool. The most gratifying 
result was the inclusion of pattern swimming at each of the six- 
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teen Los Angeles Municipal pools under the leadership of Matian 
Le Moyne, a member of the U.C.L.A. squad. 

Martha Deane of the University of California at Los 
has returned from Paris where she delivered a paper on the “Che 
ative Aspect of Educational Dance” at the first Internationg 
Congress of Dance in Education. She reports most interestj 
meetings and seems to feel strongly the significance of the organ. 
izations and personalities represented on the sponsoring “Comite 
d’Honneur.” To have leaders in medicine, religion, Philosophy, ar 
and science concerned with dance problems promises wonderfy) 
future development for educational dance. 

Hanya Holm will give a brief course of instruction jn the 
dance at Mills College in November. 

Beatrice Richardson of the University of Wisconsin is instryg. 
ing in the dance at Scripps College. 


NEW MEXICO 


Nelson Tydings, President of the New Mexico Health and 
Physical Education Association, reports that the organization haq 
an interesting meeting in connection with the State Teachers’ Cop. 
vention held in October. The New Mexico Association is hard af 
work securing new members for the National Association ang 
also promoting attendance from New Mexico at the National 
Convention in San Francisco April 3-6. 


NEVADA 
James Coleman 


The principals of the small high schools of Western Nevada 
met in conjunction with their physical and athletic directors op 
September 17 in Reno, at which time they organized an inter. 
school six-man football league and set up a schedule of game 
for the present season. This move marks the beginning of foot- 
ball in these institutions, as they are high schools that have q 
male enrollment of 12 to 25 boys. 

The high schools at Fallon and Yerington have just completed 
the construction of new and additional playing fields, which pro- 
vide them with most ample and modern play facilities. With the 
addition of these new fields, these two schools have broadened 
and enriched their physical education programs. They have made 
plans and provisions to conduct summer playground and recrea- 
tion work. 


UTAH 
Bernice Moss 


The annual meeting of the Utah Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Association was held in Salt Lake City, October 14 and 15, 
in conjunction with the annual Utah Education Association Con- 
vention. A more extensive program than usual was carried through 
with marked success. Hazel Peterson of the University of Utah 
School of Social Work spoke to the General Session on “The Place 
of Physical Education in the Guidance Program.” The following 
section meetings were held: Health Education under the chair- 
manship of Dr. D. Elden Beck; Elementary School Physical Edu- 
cation with Bernice Moss as chairman; Women’s Athletics under 
the direction of Maxine Heiss; Dance with Myrtle Clancy Knud- 
sen, under the leadership of Reed Swenson. A major student’s 
conference was held on October 15 with Charles J. Hart acting 
as chairman. The meetings were planned and directed by the 
Executive Committee of the Association headed by Alice O. Bron- 
son, President, June White, Vice-President, and Bernice Thomas, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

Members of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation met on October 15 at a breakfast ses- 
sion under the direction of Virginia Walker and Harrison Parker, 
Utah’s representatives on the Southwest District Executive Com- 
mittee. 

James E. Rogers, Director of the National Physical Education 
Service of the National Recreation Association, spent October 24 
and 25 in Utah. Meetings were arranged in sevéral areas of the 
state and Mr. Rogers contacted both teachers and_ principals 
throughout these areas. This is the second consecutive year that 
Mr. Rogers has visited the state and promoted the cause of physi- 
cal education. 
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Northwest District + 
« Association News 


President—Madeline Larson, LaGrande, Oregon. 

ist Vice-President—E. E. Boushey, University of Oregon. 

2nd Vice-President—Christian Brocar, Spokane, Washington. 
Sec.-Treas—Helen G. Smith, Pullman, Washington. 


Helen G. Smith 


Florence Alden, and Earl E. Boushey of the University of 
Oregon, and Helen Fabricius, Oregon Normal School, Monmouth, 
were among the fortunate ones who attended the progressive 
education workshop at Mills College this summer. Dr. Rosalind 
Cassidy, Laurentine B. Collins, and Dr. Charles Cowell were in 
charge of the workshop which lasted for six weeks, starting June 
29. This was the first workshop to have a physical education 
section. 

The women at the State College of Washington are enjoying 
their new health and physical education building, which was 
completed last summer. This $450,000 building includes one 
large gymnasium, three medium-sized activity rooms, a corrective 
gymnasium, fencing room, and swimming pool, in addition to 
classrooms, club rooms, locker rooms, and offices. The swimming 
pool and locker rooms are all above ground, and all the rooms 
are unusually light and well ventilated. At a later date, when 
funds are available, two bowling alleys and three handball courts 
will be completed. The building faces the play field which has 
been enlarged, drained, and equipped with a watering system. 
The plans call for the building of a tunnel underneath the road 
from the building to the field. 


upon the maximum, median, and minimum performances of like 
groups, set up to measure their own achievements. 

20. Schenectady, New York.—Director E. T. Grout and his 
staff have pioneered with measurement programs in New York 
state and developed at one time a city-wide program that was a 
model for many to copy. Some interesting facts concerning the 
former Schenectady program include: (1) the use of special testers 
assigned to do the testing in all the schools of the city. (2) The 
administration of over a hundred thousand back and leg lifts by 
Director Grout. (3) The sending of data on the Schenectady pro- 
gram upon request to thirty-eight different individuals. Much of 
this material has gone into graduate theses and other research 
studies at various colleges and universities. 

21. Seattle, Washington—W. Neil Ellis utilizes an “Athletic 
Badge Test” for pupils in the fifth to eighth grades inclusive. 

22. Sioux City, Iowa—Jane E. Harris, Director, has just 
started a testing program and is using McCloy’s General Motor 
Capacity and General Motor Ability Tests to test boys and girls 
in the junior and senior high schools. The test results are used to 
classify pupils into homogeneous groups of equal physical ability 
and to furnish the basis for an objective grading system. 

23. Springfield, Massachusetts—Ruth Evans, Assistant Di- 
rector, has written that achievement and knowledge tests for each 
activity included in the junior and senior high school physical 
education pregrams are given. These tests are written into their 
teaching units. 

24. Spokane, Washington—C. Brocar utilizes an “Athletic 
Badge Test.” 

25. Tacoma, Washington.—F. W. O’Neel, Lincoln High School, 
utilizes a short battery of the Rogers’ Physical Fitness Test for 
classification and motivation, a Lincoln High Decathlon, and a 
rating on such activities as swimming, basketball, wrestling, box- 
ing, heavy apparatus, tumbling, badminton, archery, and fencing. 
Mr. O’Neel has prepared an interesting “Physical Activity Profile 
Card.” 


Administrative Measure- 
ment Section News 


H. Harrison Clarke 


Several city directors of physical education have generously 
sent copies of measurement programs conducted in their schools. 
Following are brief summaries of some of these programs, the 
cities being arranged in alphabetical order. For the first fifteen 
cities, see the October JouRNAL. 

16. Providence, Rhode Island—Dr. Charles B. Lewis reports 
the use of physical inventory and skill tests, utilizing a locally 
modified form of the Rogers’ Physical Fitness Test (without 
norms) and locally proposed achievement tests based upon the 
skills, athletic events, and apparatus work included in the program. 

17. Quincy, Massachusetts —The Rogers’ Physical Fitness Test 
was administered last year to over seventy thousand boys and 
girls under the direction of James J. Carter, and the physical 
education program was organized using the results of the tests to 
classify pupils. 

18. Rochester, New York—The following types of tests are 
used in Rochester, according to material received from Elmer K. 
Smith, Associate Director: medical examination, Rogers’ Physical 
Fitness Test, postural test, footprint angle, health knowledge test, 
and social and cultural efficiency scale. The testing and follow-up 
work is assigned to special instructors in each school, who study 
individual cases carefully with the aid of the medical staff, and 
with others, such as the psychologist, if particular cases warrant it. 

19. Sacramento, California—Lowrence O. Janssen has devel- 
oped an effective track and field program based upon the meas- 
urement of specific skills and abilities. Boys are first grouped 
according to weight, height, and age exponents. The events are 
adapted to the class in school, with achievement scales, based 
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Eastern District + 
* Association News 


President—Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Albany, New York. 

Past President-—Franklin J. Gray, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Vice-President—Loretta Ryan, New York City. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Grace E. Jones, Summit, New Jersey. 


The following committees of the Eastern District Society of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion are. at work in their special fields. ; 

Constitution Committee—Ellis Champlin, Chairman, State De- 
partment of Health and Physical Education, Albany, New York; 
Ruth Evans, Springfield, Massachusetts; Frederick Prosch, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Dr. W. L. Hughes, New York City; Alice Coutts 
Aldrich, Montpelier, Vt. 

Policies and Legislation Committee—Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, Chair- 
man, School of Education, New York University, Washington 
Square, New York City; Grover Mueller, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Dr. Allen G. Ireland, Trenton, New Jersey; Frances Foley, 
Hartford, Connecticut; Mora Crossman, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Necrology Committee—Randall Warden, Chairman, Board of 
Education, Newark, New Jersey; George W. Ayars, Dover, Dela- 
ware; Helene McLaughlin, New York City; Bessie Rudd, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; Dr. E. Craig Davis, State College, Penn- 
sylvania. 


RHODE ISLAND 


At a recent meeting of the Rhode Island Physical Education 
Association the following officers were elected: President, John 
H. Osterberg, Administration Building, 20 Summer St., Provi- 
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dence, R.I.; Vice-President, Louise H. Kelley, Central Junior High 
School, East Providence, R.I.; Secretary-Treasurer, Robert L. 
Brown, Senior High School, Pawtucket, R.I. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Elizabeth McHose 


The Pennsylvania State Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, under the leadership of its Président, Dr. 
W. F. Meredith, University of Pennsylvania, plans an important 
reconstruction program to be launched at the annual convention 
to be held at the Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, December 9 and 
10. Dr. Elwood C. Davis, Pennsylvania State College, chairman 
of the program committee, announces “Toward Tomorrow” as the 
convention theme. Mary Wilsbach, William Penn High School, 
Harrisburg, will serve as Convention Manager. 

The field hockey season in Pennsylvania promises to be a mem- 
orable one. The National Field Hockey Tournament will be held 
at the Merion Cricket Club, Haverford, Pennsylvania, November 
24-27, under the auspices of the Philadelphia Field Hockey Asso- 
ciation. The All-American Team to play next year in the Inter- 
national Tournament in England will be selected from the players 
in this tournament. 

Kutztown State Teachers College, under the leadership of Mi- 
nerva G. Stern, held a Hockey Sports Day October 22 for the 
following State Teachers Colleges: Shippensburg, Millersville, 
West Chester, Lock Haven, and East Stroudsburg. 

On November 12 Lebanon Valley College will hold its third 
annual Hockey Sports Day for Cedar Crest College, Susquehanna 
University, and Shippensburg State Teachers College. 


Women’s Athletic + 
« Section News 


Rachel Jane Benton 


Service Bulletin—Enters its third year this fall with Mazie 
Scanlan again acting as editor. This publication, launched in 1936 
by the National Section on Women’s Athletics primarily as a 
teaching aid to high school instructors, has proved truly success- 
ful. Its steadily increasing circulation indicates that it is reach- 
ing more and more teachers and its variety of helpful articles 
are a worth-while addition to any physical education library. 
Those teaching at the high school level are urged to write up 
their practical ideas and send them in to the editor so they may 
be printed in the Service Bulletin. These ideas will help others! 
Basketball—1938-39 Guides are now ready for distribution. 
They may be secured from A. S. Barnes Company, 67 West 44th 
St., New York City. Soccer-Speedball, Volleyball-Baseball, Hockey, 
Lacrosse, and Individual Sports Guides may be purchased from 
the American Sports Publishing Company, 105 Nassau St., New 
York City. Special publications of the N.S.W.A. are being sold 
by Miss Elizabeth Noyes from the A.A.H.P.E.R. office, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Movies.—On swimming are available from the Department of 
Agriculture. A film called “Learn to Swim” which may be ob- 
tained rent free and postage paid by the user was made for the 
C.C.C. and is good for big groups of beginners. Apply to Mr. 
Evans, Motion Picture Division, Department of Agriculture. The 
Division also has a film on Lifesaving, but this adds little to what 
could be shown by competent instruction. The Bell and Howell 
Company are distributors for a film called “Feet” and “Correct 
Use of Playground Equipment.” This film has been highly rec- 
ommended by teachers who have seen it. 

Swimming Institute —Held at Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. Katharine Curtis of Chicago Teachers College, Mid- 
west Chairman of Swimming, assisted by Jacqueline Thomp- 
son of Northwestern University, aranged a most stimulating 
swimming conference which attracted a large group of both men 


and women in the swimming field. It was held on Octo 
is one of the projects of the national Committee on Wa 


ber 8 and 


ter § 
The program included diving; the breast stroke analysis (both 


flying and orthodox) by Tom Robinson, nationally known coach 
at Northwestern; swimming for the handicapped in charge . 
Victoria Vacha and demonstrated by pupils of the Spalding Sch : 
for Crippled Children of Chicago; back crawl analysis by yer 
Avery Smith of Wayne University; and synchronized swit _ 
under the direction of Miss Curtis assisted by the Students of 
Wright Junior College. The latter demonstrated water Stunts for 
beginners, intermediates, and advanced swimmers, as Well 35 
routines for groups of both boys and girls. “La Cucuracha” a 
intermediate routine by eight girls to a syncopated rhythm, and 
“The Islanders,” an advanced routine for one boy and om girl 
were particularly effective. The afternoon session included iy 
formal talks by Marion Mansfield, Eileen Scanlon, and Claudia 
Eckert on their experiences, “swimming their way around the 
world”; a paper by Elizabeth Abbott of Northwestern University 
on “Swimming and Its Effect on Posture”; explanation of the 
revised Red Cross Water Safety Program; and several Movies 
of swimming and diving. 
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Health Instruction + 
Section News 


Ethel Mealey 


The Health Instruction Section of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation has been reorgan- 
ized under the new merger and is planning to be a working sec- 
tion with an ambitious program for the future. Constitution and 
By-Laws were drawn up last year and adopted at the national 
meeting in Atlanta last April. 

The officers and committees for 1938-39 are as follows: Chair- 
man, Dr. W. L. Hughes, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Secretary, Ethel Mealey, State Board of Health, Eugene, Ore. 

Executive Committee 
Immediate Past Chairman, Major E. V. Graves, State Depart- 


‘ment of Education, Richmond, Virginia. 


Eastern District, Dr. H. F. Kilander, Panzer College, East 
Orange, New Jersey. 

Mid-West District, H. W. Copp, Board of Education, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 

Central District, Doris White, State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 

Southern District, Mrs. Kathleen Wootten, Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia. 

Southwest District, Dr. Edna Bailey, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 

Northwest District, H. S. Hoyman, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon. 

Other Committees 

Membership, Ethel Mealey, State Board of Health, Eugene, 
Oregon. 

Curriculum, Ruth Grout, Yale University, New Haven, Conn., 
Chairman; Dr. Lillian Davis, Board of Education, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Loretta Ryan, Board of Education, New York City; 
Dr. H. F. Kilander, East Orange, New Jersey; Howard L. Con- 
rad, Board of Education, Philadelphia. 

Textbooks, Dr. H. F. Kilander, East Orange, New Jersey. 

Tests, H. L. Conrad, Board of Education, Philadelphia. 

Radio, Edward J. Storey, Director of Health and Physical Ed- 
ucation, Public Schools, Mamaroneck, New York. 

Films, R. L. Hopkins, Theodore Roosevelt School, Weehawken. 
New Jersey. 

Committee chairmen have been asked to choose their own 
membership. Persons interested in promoting any particular phase 
of the health instruction program should get in touch with the 
Section Chairman or the appropriate committee chairman. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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It May Interest You 
to Know--- 


ACILITIES for attending to every medical emergency, from a 
F finger scratch to childbirth, have been arranged by the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Public Health of the New York World’s 
Fair to be held in 1939. There are to be ten first-aid stations on 
the grounds, a large corps of physicians and surgeons, nearly 4 
hundred nurses, ten motor ambulances, and a mobile X-ray truck 
to speed to the scene of any accident to make “pictures” of any 
injury as quickly as possible. 

ps Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 

Company for August gives much information on “The Death 
Toll of the Hunting Season,” which has been gathered during past 
years. It is worth looking at, since many of our students and 
community people find recreation in hunting. 

* * * 

RTICLES of interest to our readers from recent issues of 

other publications are: 

The Educational Record, October, 1938—‘Teacher Education 
and Training,” Benjamin Floyd Pittenger. 

Health Magazine, October, 1938—‘‘America, A Nation of Sit- 
Downers,” Neils P. Neilson. 

The Horace Mann Report, March, 1937—‘Final Report of the 
Committee on an American System of Physical Education for the 
Public Schools.” 

Leisure Magazine, October, 1938—‘Problems in Recreation.” 
no author listed. 

The Nation’s Schools, October, 1938—‘*Noon Hour Games,” 
Frank T. Dolbear. 

Osteopathic Magazine, October, 1938—‘“Why Athletes Go 
Stale,’ C. Robert Starks. 

Recreation, October, 1938—‘Looking into the Recreational 
Past,” Bert Seidell. 

School and Society, September 17, 1938—‘Health and Physical 
Education in the Changing Curriculum,”’ James Edward Rogers. 

School Management, September, 1938—‘A Father Looks at 
Education,” Richard C. Rothchild. 

Teachers College Record, October, 1938—‘Mental Hygiene for 
Teachers,” Douglas Spencer. 


Exercise and Posture 

(Continued from Page 557) 
on the floor on his back and then told to contract those 
three muscle groups and experience the same sensations 
as before. In the mirror he will observe the movement 
which results and under the direction of the instructor 
will produce just sufficient movement to bring his body 
segments into line so as to conform with the ideal for 
his body build. This body adjustment is repeated under 
observation until it needs no further supervision, at 
which time the patient is ready to repeat the sensations 
without looking in the mirror and then to observe the 
results by glancing in the mirror or by having a photo- 
graph taken. 

In this manner other muscle groups were re-educated 
and the results tested until all of the students learned 
what their posture defects were and how to correct them 
through experiencing the feeling of the correct posture. 
For three weeks, three times a week, forty minutes at a 
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time, the students did these exercises with the result 
that 83 per cent were satisfactorily improved in their 
posture. None of these students had extremely weak 
muscles or badly contracted opponents to any of the 
anti-gravity muscles, and no experimentation was done 
on cases of scoliosis because such students were given 
exercises in the regular individual gymnastic classes 
which would strengthen and stretch opponents as well as 
re-educate the muscles at fault. I have emphasized the 
importance of the educational value of exercise as com- 
pared with the strengthening value, because so often 
when exercise is suggested as a means of learning to 
control posture, the physician in charge of the case vis- 
ualizes a gymnasium full of horses, parallel bars, rings, 
and heavy dumbbells, and tries to imagine his frail, as- 
thenic, stoop-shouldered patient working vigorously 
among these things, and then shudderingly he decides 
against it. 


HE points that have been brought out in this paper 

may be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. Posture in the child will be satisfactory only if all 
the muscles are proportionately developed. 

2. Posture in the adult is apt to be poor because of 
early poor neuromuscular habits and fatigue. 

3. Exercise improves muscle tone generally and spe- 
cifically in the anti-gravity muscles. 

4. Exercise improves circulation and_ respiration 
throughout the whole body so that fatigue is more readily 
withstood. 

5. Exercise can be used to develop new neuromuscular 
habits related to posture control. 


Student Recreational Project 
(Continued from Page 549) 
lar of the activities. The informal play of table tennis 
and badminton was continuous, with all tables and courts 
in use all of the time. 

The terrace overlooking Mirror Lake was open for 
strollers between dances and the music carried out the 
windows sufficiently so that some danced on the terrace. 
Cold drinks, consisting of Coca-Cola and fruit punch, 
were available in the hallways. 

Entertainment was provided by student entertainers of 
various abilities. Each night a short program of about 
twenty minutes duration was provided by students who 
were competing for first place. The winners of the various 
nights then competed on the final night for a prize of five 
dollars. The acts were put on by singers, soloists and 
trios, tap dancers, magicians, jugglers, monologists, and 
impersonators. Winners were determined each night by 
ballot, each person using his ticket tag for this purpose 
and depositing it in a box at the door upon leaving. The 
winner on the final night was selected by a special com- 
mittee of faculty members who were invited for the oc- 
casion. 

Next year our plans call for an enlargement in some 
respects. A second room will be added for dancing, with 
a loud speaker carrying the music to it. Plans will also 
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permit various college councils to reserve special nights 
for their own colleges to attend the Night Club and make 
use of the facilities. 

Another plan is to arrange for some of the activity 
clubs to have the responsibility of acting as hostesses and 
planning the program on certain nights. Thus the Swan 
Club (swimming) may provide an exhibition in the pool. 
Orchesis (dancing group) may put on a program of mod- 
ern dancing. Foil and Mask (fencing club) will probably 
stage a few bouts. The possibilities of entertainment are 
numerous. 

On the whole the Night Club idea is successful. It is 
being continued this year, and the attendance speaks for 
its popularity, as we had 125 the first night, and 192 
the second. 


News From Athletic Directors 
(Continued from Page 564) 

University of North Dakota.—Director C. A. West re- 
ports that their Student Athletic Intramural Board is 
very useful in assisting the intramural director in decid- 
ing matters of schedule, rules, awards, etc. He also states 
that they collect twenty-five cents from each entry in 
their intramural program and use this fund to supply 
championship jackets for the league winners. 


Princeton University —Prof. Burnham N. Dell has de- 
vised a form that presents on a single card all informa- 
tion with regard to their athletes, including their school 
records, academic record in Princeton, their athletic rec- 
ord, and the record of all forms of financial aid and em- 
ployment. Symbols are used to make the card more com- 
pact. He states “the adoption of such a form permits us 
to review the whole career of any individual athlete with- 
out the necessity of checking records in the various de- 
partments of the University.” 


San Jose State College—Dudley S. DeGroot, Director 
of Physical Education, gives several suggestions that 
should prove helpful to many directors. To overcome the 
holding of towels in lockers and to keep the supply of 
towels in circulation, they are using a token method of 
checking. The business office sells a small, half-dollar 
size, brass towel token. The students deposit these when 
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they take a towel and receive them back when they retum 
the towel. If the token is lost they purchase another 

To help keep their new but already overcrowded gym. 
nasium in a more cleanly condition, the staff of eight has 
been organized to take charge for a full week of syste. 
matic inspection and report on the condition of the build. 
ing. A very simple but complete report sheet based Upon 
the structure of the building has been mimeographed jy 
duplex form. The staff member inspects the building anq 
leaves one report in the director’s office and one in the 
office of the Superintendent of Buildings. It has done the 
trick. 

One or two weekly staff meetings held on college time 
have served to make his department run more smoothly, 
Noon or evening meetings failed. 


Swarthmore College. — Director Mack MacIntosh js 
justly proud of their plans in sports education and their 
excellent facilities. A reprint from School and Society, 
March 6, 1937, shows their program to be based upon 
ten intercollegiate athletic teams, four intramural leagues, 
and nineteen sports education activities. Directors inter- 
ested in carry-over sport ideas may well contact Swarth- 
more. 


St. John’s University (Brooklyn, N. Y.).—Director Wal- 
ter T. McLaughlin has made expert use of the mimeo- 
graph in devising some very useful office forms. Directors 
of small colleges who are organizing forms might be in- 
terested in his Game Financial Statement Form, to com- 
pare it with others before deciding regarding their own. 


Wesleyan University.—Director Harold S. Wood has 
devised some large sized calendar sheets for posting in 
the office, upon which team schedules may be inscribed 
in a very unique manner. Colors are used to indicate 
events away from home, and the scores are entered after 
the contests are held. 

Plans are under way to have a moving picture library 
in their varsity “W” room where the members of the club 
may see themselves and others in action when they 
please. 

The intercollegiate program of athletics is closely con- 
nected with the required physical education program. 
Mr. Wood has started something new in allowing a wide 
choice of activity to those who have qualified for their 
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“Self-directed Activity” group. For the benefit of those 
who have not seen it elsewhere, the following is a list 
of the divisions made by Mr. Wood. Group I—football, 
basketball, soccer, baseball. Group II—¢golf, tennis. 
Group I1J—swimming. Group IV—squash, handball, 
badminton. Group V——boxing, wrestling, fencing, track. 
Group VI—touch football, volleyball, softball, track. 
Group VII—outing club activities. 


Wheaton College.—Intramural Director Albert H. 
Salter of this Illinois college is using a very attractively 
organized, mimeographed, weekly, two-page newspaper 
to promote interest in his excellent program. 


The Recreation Pavilion 
(Continued from Page 537) 
facilities provided and supervised by the municipalities— 
will be told and shown to the 20,000,000 visitors expected 
during the 288 days of the Exposition. 

Adjacent to an athletic stadium where football, rugby, 
soccer, baseball, softball, track and field, volleyball, and 
other outdoor competitive sports will be held, a space of 
30,000 square feet has been set aside for the building of 
a large Recreation Pavilion. This building will occupy 
approximately 20,000 square feet of the total area, with 
a children’s playground and model backyard recreation 
area, such as any home owner might wish to build for the 
enjoyment of his own family, taking up the remainder 
of available space. 

In the Recreation Pavilion will be found a complete 
little theater seating two hundred, where dramatic groups 
will present plays, music organizations will give recitals, 
puppet shows will be held, and moving pictures of interest 
to recreation groups will be shown. A large room will 
house a craft and hobby exhibit and a Junior Museum. 
A kitchen for the preparation of refreshments, offices and 
information booth, a recreation library and study room, 
and the large entrance rotunda and exhibit spaces com- 
prise the interior of the building. 

The recreation exhibits, prepared by some of the 
outstanding artists in the United States, will be especially 
noteworthy. They will be presented in the form of 
dioramas—the modern display form which tells a pic- 
torial story through the use of models built in perspective, 
in conjunction with scenic background, all skilfully 
handled to preserve the illusion of looking through a 
window upon the actual full size scene. Four of the ten 
displays will be animated and synchronized with a 
mechanical voice reproducing system, so that a complete 
interpretation of the story behind the visual picture is 
given at the same time. 

The subjects of these displays will cover the entire 
field of recreation. One large central exhibit will present 
the general theme of recreation—the story of the gradual 
transition in working conditions that has taken place 
since the introduction of the machine, during which the 
hours of labor have been shortened and the hours of 
leisure time increased in number. It will tell the history 
and background of recreation in this country. It will 
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depict the modern concept of recreation as being any 
form of sport, athletics, hobbies, music, art, crafts, or 
games in which persons of all ages take part during their 
leisure time. 

The complete recreational area comprising play- 
grounds, athletic fields for outdoor sports, tennis courts, 
roque and croquet courts, horseshoe pits, archery, golf, 
picnic tables, and outdoor fireplaces, field house and 
many other facilities, will be shown in one display. Night 
lighting of various athletic fields will be shown. Water 
sports at ocean beaches, plunges, pools, lakes, swimming 
holes, wading pools and the many facilities provided for 
their enjoyment, will be the theme of still another exhibit. 
California’s winter sports and the splendid municipal 
camps in her high Sierras will receive recognition through 
one of the animated dioramas. 

Summer vacation facilities in municipal mountain and 
ocean camps will be presented in another exhibit. Three 
of the displays will show the various handicrafts which 
afford recreation for thousands of young and old alike. 
Wood-working, metal craft, basketry, weaving, leather 
tooling, model making, carving, and many other crafts 
will be demonstrated by workers in these three “craft 
niches.” 

A great demonstration program of physical education 
and recreation activities is being planned by San Fran- 
cisco and East Bay leaders for the afternoon of April 6. 


European and American Wrestling 
(Continued from Page 569) 


form. The wrestling bouts I saw were all conducted in 
the Greco-Roman style as it is really practiced in Conti- 
nental Europe. One such touriiament in Denmark was 
held out doors in a picturesque park. The elevated plat- 
forms were shaded by tall beech trees. This tournament 
was an all-day affair with wrestlers from all parts of Den- 
mark participating. In order that the spectators could see 
the contest in comfort, small tables were located at favor- 
able spots in the park. The tables were close enough to 
the platforms so that the fans could follow the progress of 
the tournament while enjoying their lunches and cool 
drinks. The competitors weighed-in early in the morning, 
and as each wrestler stepped off the scale he went to the 


official’s table to report his name and weight. Then he 
was asked to draw a small folded piece of paper oy of 
the glass which was marked with his particular weight 
class. On the paper he drew was written a number which 
corresponded to a number on the bracket sheet. The 
name of the wrestler would be written opposite the num, 
ber on the sheet, and thus the drawings for the tourna. 
ment were made. 

When a boy begins wrestling in Europe he is firg 
given thorough training in how to strengthen his nec 
muscles in order to develop a dependable high bridge, 
The boy is told to lie on his back, then come into g 
bridge, thus supporting the weight of his, body on the 
top of his head and on his feet. The boy then extends 
his arms above the head and an assistant takes hold of 
his wrists or hands and pulls very gently (see Fig. 1), 
It must be emphasized repeatedly that the assistant musi 
pull very easily in the beginning. As the neck muscles 
are strengthened and the novice has learned to pull in 
his neck, more and more force may be applied by the as. 
sistant. Finally the boy is able to spin over on his head, 
as the assistant pulls, and to land on his feet (Fig. 2), 
If no assistant is available, the beginner may follow the 
same procedure when developing a high bridge by taking 
hold of the edge of the mat, and pulling as hard as he 
desires (Fig. 3). When the boys have developed a de- 
pendable high bridge and become experts in using it, 
they are able to stand on their feet, bend backwards until 
their heads touch the mat, and then stand on their heads 
as they kick their legs over and land on their feet (Fig. 
4). When executing this performance the wrestler must 
remember to pull in or shorten his neck. Some of the 
very young European wrestlers perform this feat well 
without the least bit of hesitation or trouble. 

When wrestling according to the Olympic rules, certain 
holds and maneuvers can be used which would not be 
practicable under the collegiate rules. One such maneuver 
is often used very successfully by the European wrest- 
lers. This maneuver is attempted when the opponent is on 
the mat on all fours. The aggressor applies a three-quarters 
nelson (Fig. 5). If possible, he turns his opponent on 
the back and ends the contest, but if the under man re- 
sists and blocks the hold by keeping his head up and 
braces himself against the hold, the European wrestlers 
use a maneuver called a “reverse.”’ When the opponent on 
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the bottom is resisting, the upper wrestler suddenly places 
himself against the hold, the European wrestlers use a 
maneuver called a “reverse.” When the opponent on the 
bottom is resisting, the upper wrestler suddenly places 
his head on his opponent’s back (Fig. 6), rolls backward, 
and pulls his competitor backward over his body trying 
to make the competitor’s shoulders touch the mat (Fig. 
7). This maneuver can be executed without the danger 
of the aggressor’s shoulders touching the mat. 

This same “reverse” maneuver is sometimes used when 
the offensive wrestler applies a near half-nelson and 
further-armlock and his opponent resists the hold. Either 
maneuver takes a great deal of practice, but they are 
effective movements if used as counter maneuvers at the 
correct time. A thorough amalgamation of European and 
American wrestling will create more enthusiasm in this 
sport at the next Olympics. Furthermore, the somewhat 
weakened friendship among the European and American 
wrestling officials and competitors will be greatly 
strengthened, and the Europeans’ regard for the sports- 
manship of American wrestlers will reach a new high 
level. 


A Superintendent's Viewpoint 
(Continued from Page 540) 

tive, unsocial, and otherwise socially inacceptable be- 
cause of poor physical ability. Perhaps there was some 
underlying factor which operated in the two directions 
of making them poor in skills, and unacceptable to their 
fellow playmates. The other view is plausible. There is 
a strong probability that their failure to master play- 
ground skills even moderately was responsible for the 
many unsocial traits which they exhibited. There are 
good reasons for believing that any noticeable improve- 
ment in their playground skills would have caused unde- 
sirable traits to disappear. This is a theory upon which 
the instructors in the Springfield Public Schools worked. 
The experiment is still in progress and I am hoping that 
the sequel will soon appear in print. 

The entire illustration points positively to the truth of 
the old saying that nothing succeeds like success. We 
achieve our great successes in life by building upon a 
foundation of many minor successes. The great execu- 
tive, for example, did not become great because he pos- 
sessed some magical quality commonly termed “executive 
ability.” He became a great executive by learning to meet 
many minor responsibilities successfully. The same rea- 
soning can apply to these boys who were observed in 
Springfield. Even the slightest improvement in motor 
skills produces a corresponding improvement in morale. 
The awkward boy who finally learns to execute a high 
jump, to throw a basketball accurately, or to hurl a 
javelin, finds his outlook on life made much brighter. 
Life takes on a new meaning. His countenance becomes 
more radiant and his self-confidence increases. Such 
things as these set him on a higher plane in the estima- 
tion of his companions. The inescapable conclusion is 
that an improvement in the program for boys of this 
type increases their confidence, increases their social cap- 
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ital, and eliminates a number of factors which lead chil- 
dren to become introverts, neurotics, and psychopathic 
cases. 


HIS illustration has been presented at considerable 
length to illustrate how one school system has gone 
about the task of justifying physical education in very 
definite and incontrovertible terms. The evidence, when 
it has finally been gathered in, is in terms that are so 
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simple, so concrete, and so specific, that they will impress 
the layman with the value of what is going on. 

Another study which will merit watching has been cop, 
ducted by Miss Mercedes Gugisberg, a member of the 
physical education department of the State Teachers 
College at Mankato, Minnesota. The entire story js given 
in the February, 1938, issue of School Progress, a joy. 
nal published monthly by the State Teachers College at 
Mankato. In this article, Miss Gugisberg has pointeg 
the way to a more logical and understandable constry. 
tion of units in physical education. The study is wel] j. 
lustrated by charts; and teachers who logically lay out 
their work in accordance with the suggestions given yjj] 
consciously or unconsciously clarify their aims. 

Throughout the ages, the philosopher has been the ob. 
ject of much ridicule. The most trite joke is that defini. 
tion of a philosopher as a blind man in a dark cellar, 
looking for a black cat that is not there. Humor aside, 
the true philosopher is an interpreter. If financial de. 
pressions have no other value, they do make people think, 
When people become inquisitive, they also become hos- 
tile if they cannot know. This points the way to the 
need of a philosophy and the need of philosophers. The 
next few years will witness a rather thoroughgoing over- 
hauling of the public school curriculum. If physical edu- 
cation is worth saving or if it merits increased attention, 
teachers and supervisors of physical education must point 
the way. They must not fall back on defense mechanisms 
or platitudes. They must be intellectually honest. They 
must help the public to see physical education as they see 
it themselves. They must philosophize and not ration- 
alize. 


Policies in Women’s Athletics 
(Continued from Page 567) 
N language meaningful to the general public, I believe 
we want: 

1. Women who participate in sports to do so in rela- 
tion to the more important things in life; 

2. The selection and appointment of qualified women 
coaches, officials, and tournament leaders; 

3. Supervision of the physical condition of players; 

4. Understanding and achievement of right social re- 
lations; 

5. Women to compete only in women’s events and 
suitable mixed events; 

6. No distinction made in women’s sports between s0- 
called amateurs and professionals; 

7. An attitude of alertness to excellence of play; 

8. Provision made for all players to participate and to 
compete in terms of actual ability and maximum expert 
ness; 

9. Women to admire excellence for its own sake, 
whether it be their own or that of an opponent; 
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10. Defeat accepted with dignity, self-respect, and 
goodwill ; 

11. Achievement to be its own reward; 

12. To give pleasure and joy to those participating; 

13. Fine competitors and fine sportswomen; 

14. A sound mental attitude toward sport; and finally 

15. Women who participate in sports to do so without 
losing their natural feminine charm. 

If it is made clear that these are the things we want, 
we will place squarely on the shoulders of those in 
charge of competitions the responsibility for the proper 
administration of women’s sports. I believe that the Na- 
tional Section on Women’s Athletics, supported by nine 
thousand members of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, and its affil- 
iated organizations, such as the National Association of 
Directors of Physical Education and sponsored by the 
National Education Association, is in a strategic posi- 
tion to lead us out of our present confusion. 


Presenting Modern Dance 
(Continued from Page 555) 
Morris, the English designer gave us our measuring rod 
when he said, “There is no beauty without order.” 


Dance Approaches 

One of the most potent approaches that we have in 
dance itself is every girl’s desire for the esthetic and 
especially for that phase which we call charm. Helen 
Parkhurst has given us several fruitful thoughts along 
this line. She has said that we may build for eternity 
or for the passing hour, that esthetic appreciation is a 
delicacy of discrimination, an awareness and a thrill in 
awareness. Often this may be concretely broached by a 
discussion of how do you sit, how do you stand, how 
do you walk, are you at ease when you cross a room 
alone and other such problems found in daily living. If 
we can present the dance as an art form to our girls so 
that their charm of manner is enhanced, their discrim- 
ination sharpened and pointed, or their general poise in- 
creased, we shall have accomplished a great deal in their 
education. 

Probably our best approach is through locomotor 
movement; giving the student such stimulus to big, free, 
physically vigorous movements that she has no time to 
worry about how she looks, and gradually becomes more 
at ease. Many varied activities of this type with rhyth- 
mic experiences will build a foundation for the student. 
Gradually dramatic materials also may be presented. 
Our space is too brief to outline the scope of content and 
experience covered in this field. Sufficient is it to say 
that this experience, which gives opportunity for actual 
participation, improvisation, and real enjoyment, is one 
of our best means of interesting individuals in the dance. 


Conclusion 
And now we come to the time of checking on ourselves 
that we may see what we may accomplish in this prob- 
lem of presenting the modern dance to a new community. 
In the field of knowledges, time limits are so short that, 
perhaps, all that we may do is to give an overview of 
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the possibilities in the dance. This should prove valua- 
ble. If we have taught sincerely and have been. careful 
to emphasize the creative elements present in the simplest 
phases of the dance, we should feel that the knowledges 
so presented will lead the student to greater and greater 
personal and professional development. Sincere teaching 
will insure sincere application of the teaching. Students 
are prone to imitate the teaching that they have observed 
rather than to follow rules of method. The dance well 
presented should lead to appreciation of the dance as an 
art form, to attitudes of enjoyment of dance both in par- 
ticipation and in spectatorship, to attitudes of tolerance 
for new and old forms, and to a keener insight into the 
art of the dance as another phase of living. 


The Program of the Association 
(Continued from Page 541) 
mittee will be assigned to this particular Department. 


O MUCH for our contributions to the current litera- 

ture. It is to be hoped that with the present impetus 
there soon may be the added satisfaction of yearbooks 
consolidating the advances and indicating trends in 
specific areas. It is true that with the increased demands 
for our materials and incentives to publicize creditable 
work that we are confronted not only by the necessity 
for increases in our editorial, publication, and distribu- 
tion services, but we are temporarily in a quandary to 
select the most efficient and economical means to meet 
these demands. 
Up to this time our Secretary-Editor has carried a 
large part of the responsibilities listed above. In con- 
junction with this work, an information service of a 
limited character has been carried on. At this point, you 
will recall the extensive and efficient service of the 
American Child Health Association which for years 
effectively answered systematically all our questions on 
health education and in turn supplied us, at little cost, 
with much of our best material. Just how much of this 
very important work can be continued on our present 
budget is an extremely important question. 


HE second great responsibility of the society to its 
membership is the convention program. There are 
now two national programs annually—one a spring con- 
vention of the national Association proper; the other as 
a Department of the N.E.A. in conjunction with the 
N.E.A. summer meeting. 

In addition to these meetings, it is customary for each 
District to hold an annual convention, similar in many 
respects to that of the national. The state societies vary 
widely in organization, so that there is no fixed pattern. 
Suffice it to say that a number of states hold their annual 
meetings in conjunction with the state education conven- 
tions. I choose to stress the great importance of this 
unit. Every effort is being made to strengthen the state 
society. The state society is encouraged to build up its 
three divisions—health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. In many states this has necessitated organized effort 
on the part of the administrators in breaking the state 
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up into smaller units. The smaller state unit then must 
be developed through personal contacts and joint Projects 

In addition to the two assets enumerated above, nab 
ably the publications and the convention program, there 
is a third opportunity that presents itself which is potep. 
tially of the greatest importance for individual develop. 
ment—the opportunity to participate in the extensive 
program of the society. 


wm the scope of our program even so sketchily 
presented, the individual member cannot but see 


the myriad opportunities presented for his participation, 
There are innumerable places where his immediate inter. 
est and effort are needed and required. There is a place 
for every kind of ability to function. There is a great 
deal of work to be done in organization from the intra- 
state districts through to the national. This implies not 
only committee and section work, but means pioneering 
and promotional work in the state as well. There is an 
opportunity to present ideas again from the intra-state 
programs through to the national convention. There are 
opportunities to publish in all situations indicated. There 
are resources to be tapped in our central offices and in 
our affiliated organizations. At the present moment, 
there are many problems to be solved. It will be impos- 
sible to enumerate all of these. The problems with which 
we individually are most concerned have to do with this 
matter of state organizations. 

To recapitulate we are concerned with many funda- 
mental questions. I have enumerated several of these 
that you may take a hand in their solution in regard 
to the strengthening of state societies. Can you help to 
coordinate the health organizations of your own locale? 
Can you promote the aims of your recreation groups? 

The work of the district, strong as it has been, will need 
additional effort compatible with the increased scope of 
our organization. The position of the sections throughout 
the national, district, and state organizations must be 
clarified. Have you any opinion in regard to the 
reorganization of sections? Should the pattern be 
changed? Are we justified in our present arrangement? 
The Recreation Division needs new sections. The publi- 
cations and information service will necessarily expand 
and take on new directions. In forming these new roads, 
you will play your part. 


— closing I would like to cite the immediate 
advantages that come to the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation as 4 
Department of the N.E.A. The National Education 
Association gives us office space, light, telephone, some 
secretarial and mimeographing help; services of the 
Publicity Division at our convention, and general pub- 
licizing of the Department; space in the annual Proceed- 
ings for reports of meetings of the Department, and 
coordination of work with all other Departments. We 
will probably also have valuable assistance from the 
Research Division and other divisions of the N.E.A. 
With the appointment of our new Executive Secretary, 
Dr. Neilson of Stanford University, whom I am represent- 
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ing today, we can have every confidence that the work 
of our organization will progress consistently and in a 
manner appropriate to our ideals and objectives. 

We have great hope for the future. We have gone on 
boldly and effectively for over fifty years. We are stimu- 
lated to new confidence and effort. We recognize with 
profound respect the great achievements of those who 
have gone before. If we can work with the indefatigable 
courage and idealism of our illustrious predecessors, 
whose names and deeds are too well known and numerous 
to even touch upon today, we will be able to consummate 
our great obligation in education. 


Confessions of a Formalist 
(Continued from Page 536) 

Y THE end of the first year I had not satisfactorily 
B covered every school and I asked for four assistants. 
No other supervisor had any, and the Superintendent said 
I was crazy and extravagant, but he would ask the Board 
for two. Another principle might be, it is sometimes wise 
to ask for more than you expect. But this demands cau- 
tion and careful study of your superiors. It was quite an 
issue because it set a policy and I had to interview Board 
members. The last one came the day the Board met and 
I was pretty nervous. He shot the question “How many 
minutes do you plan that each assistant supervisor will 
spend in each room?” I had been so busy trying to get 
them that I had made no plans like that—besides it 
seemed like a waste of time till I got them. But some- 
thing told me that with this business man I must be 
quick and definite so I looked him in the eye and said 
“Thirteen minutes.” I don’t know why thirteen unless 
I thought it would bring me luck. He took out a note- 
book and began to figure. My knees shook, but the 
mahogany board table hid them. I didn’t know if he 
would discover that we three would reach each school 
once a month or once in ten years. He finally closed his 
book with a snap and said “I can see that you have 
worked this out very carefully and I shall vote for your 
two assistants.” His bluff was as good as mine for I 
don’t believe he knew how many rooms there were either. 
I’m afraid I can drag out no educational principle from 
this, unless we say it sometimes is better to be quick on 
the trigger than cautious. 

Next morning the Free Press announced in big front 
page letters “Miss Perrin Gets Her Two Assistants,” and 
the department began to grow. When I left in 1923 
there were over three hundred of us. Now that has 
doubled and it is still growing. For several years my 
elementary supervisors were women, but there came a 
lucky year when I appointed Mr. Pearl and Mr. Post 
in charge of athletics for boys. About this time my old 
school sent out a scout to discover if I had gone crazy. 
I was appointing graduates from physical education 
schools and college departments of physical education 
from all over the country. That was bad enough, but 
these two men had never attended a physical education 
school in their lives. They were just plain elementary 


school principals from Butte, Montana—of all places! 
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The men members of the department who taught in our 
high schools protested, but things were going my way 
in those days. Select your assistants for what they can do, 
not only for their training. These two men knew schools 
far better than I did and they knew and loved children. 
They had a philosophy of real education, what we now 
call Progressive Education; they had lived in the big 
open spaces and were athletes of the finest type. The 
enthusiasm, the new ideas, and the hard work of these 
two were never ending. The happiness of the children 
and the good of the department were always uppermost 
with them and they put new life into our work. The 
Decathlon for boys and Pentathlon for girls, old-time 
stunts for all, and the Belle Isle Field Day with its huge 
clock by which events were run, are outstanding results 
of those days. 

Our program grew more and more informal because 
we seemed able to accomplish more that way and the 
more we tried informality the more we liked it. Then 
came a period of great growth when the platoon schools 
were started, each with one and many with two gymna- 
siums, and children in them and on the playground every 
period, necessitating from three to six special teachers in 
a building. At the same time came the intermediate or 
junior high schools, each with two gymnasiums and two 
swimming pools and special teachers to man them. Ev- 
erywhere the classes were large and we found that the 
informal small squad work with much pupil responsi- 
bility produced the best results. 

We of course had failures, but we were always ready 
to acknowledge them and give them up. One was our 
Health Clubs. We tried pupil leadership where it did 
not belong. One day I took visitors to a room where I 
had seen a Health Club running on greased wheels. 
Every personal health habit of every pupil for the past 
twenty-four hours was tabulated on the blackboard in 
three minutes under Johnnie’s leadership. When I ar- 
rived with guests the Principal’s face fell. Johnnie was 
at home sick-a-bed. No Health Club possible! But she 
was equal to the emergency; a telephone call, a car, 
Johnnie was dragged out of bed, he appeared, performed, 
and we had our show. 

Another illuminating experience came to me when I 
saw a small boy sitting while the other children in his 
row stood up in answer to the question “How many slept 
with their windows open last night?” Public opinion 
was Clearly against him for the standing ones pouted and 
stamped their feet because their row could not score, but 
the child still sat. When attention was away from him, 
I stood by him and asked why he didn’t open his window. 
His answer? “I haven’t any window in my room.” We 
settled it easily by means of his door and the window in 
the next room, so all were satisfied but—something was 
wrong and we had a change of heart about Health Clubs. 
Shall we add to our principles by saying, don’t ask young 
shoulders to carry adult burdens. 

We went through the button stage, a button for this 
and a button for that. The children loved being squires 
and knights and kings and queens or whatever chance 
offered. We also had Cho Cho, the health clown all 
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the way from New York. A crop of little Cho 
sprang up in the schools. We talked about Susie Spinach 
and Bobby Beet and we played the health game, But 
we came to our senses in time and found that health 
instruction could be just as straightforward and just as 
interesting as any other subject. The trouble was the 
buttons and the camouflages outshone the health habits 
so we gave up the buttons. 


: WAS through the American Child Health Association 
that I became interested in the field of health educa. 
tion, and one summer I was invited to attend a Health 
Education Conference called by Miss Sally Lucas Jean at 
Lake Mohunk. Once again my old game of chance led 
me on, for I had always wanted to see Lake Mohunk and 
so I accepted. I was the only physical educator to ac. 
cept, though many were invited, and when I pointed out 
that physical education was not included in their health 
education program, they said, “Very well then, will you 
join our force in New York and put it in?” There were 
so many fine people in Detroit that I was not needed 
there any more. We might add as a final principle, 
if you do not wish to leave a job don’t organize yourself 
out, and again I took the chance. For twelve years | 
worked in a national organization trying to help physical 
education make its great contribution to the field of 
health education. At the same time I tried to bring to 
health workers the importance of physical education. And 
so I hope to have made some small contributions to the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 


Recreation in Rural Areas 
(Continued from Page 545) 


done. There is enough work for everyone and, it is hoped, 
enough glory to go around. 

Competition between state and national recreational 
agencies is probably not as yet a serious matter. There 
is, however, opportunity for undesirable conflicts and 
misunderstanding in local areas unless the various gov- 
ernment and private agencies understand how each is to 
function on the community level. It is essential that state 
departments of education and cooperative extension serv- 
ices, the state conservation departments, or park commis- 
sions, and the Works Progress Administration project 
leaders coordinate their programs so that there is under- 
standing and good will among them and that there is a 
sound division of labor. 

It would seem that a good division of labor in the 
average community would be to look to the school to fur- 
nish local professional leadership and facilities; to the 
cooperative extension service to furnish leadership train- 
ing schools for the volunteer leaders and inexpensive or 
free program materials. Both of these public agencies 
should cooperate in a coordinated program that would 
reach rural people through the church, the grange, the 
homemakers’ club, the school, the 4-H clubs, and the 
scouts, the local library, and any special recreation in- 
terest groups existing in the area. 
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Summary 

To recapitulate briefly, three major problems in the 
promotion and organization of recreation in rural areas 
have been described in the hope that they will stimulate 
a presentation of differing points of view. The three 
problems have been: (1) The need for more well-trained 
leadership—professional leaders to act as teachers and 
stimulators of the program, and volunteer leaders to di- 
rect specific activities; (2) the need for more adequate 
outdoor and indoor facilities with the urgent plea that 
more efficient use be made of existing facilities; (3) that 
we adhere to improved methods of program planning 
based on an appreciation of community needs and inter- 
ests, and that the public and private promotional agen- 
cies coordinate their activities to the end of serving the 
rural community rather than imposing themselves upon 
it. 


The People Want Good Health 
(Continued from Page 543) 
ation, including games, dancing, club meetings, special 
events; 14 per cent in cultural recreation, including 
crafts, music, drama, discussion groups, literary interests; 
and 1 per cent in therapeutic recreation in prisons, hos- 
pitals, and other institutions. 

We are asking ourselves if these were healthy physical 
and mental experiences—equivalent to one hour each for 
one-eighth of the population. On the whole, they prob- 
ably were. But here and there we can fill in the chinks 
by rechecking the values of work and play, play and 
rest, mechanical exercise and meaningful experience, rou- 
tine play and creative expression. 

Against evidence of increasing frequency of traumatic 
psychoses resulting from the growth of automotive trans- 
portation and a tragic number of individual behavior 
problems representing faulty habits and misunderstand- 
ings in dealing with environmental relationships, we fling 
a broad program which requires detailed examination and 
testing for evaluating actual results. Broad training in 
the fields of mental hygiene, child guidance, and psychol- 
ogy; research and analysis of leisure habits and needs: 
these and many other factors will have to be woven into 
the fabric of the average community program. 


Summary 

The above topics are intended merely to be suggestive. 
Others will undoubtedly be added by many persons who 
attended or read about the National Health Conference 
and are provoked to action. The people want good health 
and the health program to meet their needs is on its way. 

To us in the physical health and recreation fields, good 
health is not the end we seek. It is one of the funda- 
mental requisites in the building of a happy and free 
people. We really face two aspects of the same problem-— 
that of seeing first of all that those who need medical 
care receive it and attain good health, and, secondly, that 
once attained it is nurtured sufficiently so that it will be 
kept. It is in this latter role that recreation leaders, 
physical educators, and health teachers can make their 
best contribution. And we intend to make it. 
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New Books Received 


Complete book reviews are contained in 
the RESEARCH QUARTERLY 


Badminton Tips. Carl H. Jackson and Lester A. Swan. (Detroit: 

Sport Tips and Teaching Aids, 1938) 15 plates, $3.00. 

The authors of several articles on badminton have collected 
their material into “A Handy Aid for Player and Instructor.” 
There are fifteen plates, each plate composed of a series of draw- 
ings which were made from studies of motion picture shots. Each 
plate deals with a different stroke or a phase of tactics, and an 
accompanying text explains the holds and strokes. The descrip- 
tions are concise. By means of a unique spiral binding, any or 
all of the plates may be taken from the binder to be used on 
bulletin boards for visual aids in teaching this popular activity, 
and later replaced in the binder. Large charts, made up of four 
of the plates, are also available from the publishers for the same 
purpose. 


Principles of Healthful Living. Edgar F. Van Buskirk. (New 
York: The Dial Press (A Cordon Book) 1938) 386 pages, 
$3.00. 


The ten-year period which the author has used to apply the 
material included in this text has been well spent. The approach 
is one that should give a proper start in developing desirable 
attitudes in college students toward the generally dry, uninterest- 
ing courses in hygiene. In Part One, “Fundamental Concepts,” 
the author discusses (1) Our Environment, (2) Our Bodies, and 
(3) the Rise of Preventive Medicine. Part Two is devoted to 
“The Body: Its Functioning and Care.” An appendix, containing 
“References and Supplementary Activities,” sketches additional 
ways to make a health course more vital and interesting. A large 
number of visual aids—diagrams, drawings, and half-tone pictures 
—accompany the text. 


Six-Man Football. Stephen Epler. (New York: Harper and 

Brothers, 1938) 251 pages, $3.00. 

Six-Man Football was originated by Mr. Epler to meet the 
football needs of his own high school boys. His problem was to 
give opportunity to play football to a group which was lacking in 
numbers for the regular game. The game has apparently met the 
need of rural and small high schools, and intramural branches 
in larger high schools, for it is gaining in popularity. Funda- 
mentals, technique of individual positions, and team play for 
offense and defense are among the chapters included. A chapter 
dealing with the player’s safety is also included. It is written in 
a clear, easy-reading style which is suitable to players as well as 
coaches. 


Applied Anatomy Robert H. Miller, M.D. (Philadelphia: Lea 
and Febiger, 1938) 484 pages, 55 engravings and 16 color 
plates, $6.50. 

This book aims to be a functional and topographical descrip- 
tion of the living body for the student of medicine, nursing, and 
physical education, as well as for the general practitioner. The 
author attempts to correlate the facts and apply them in a logical, 
concise order. It is written in a simplified technical manner. Pro- 
fuse illustrations have been inserted throughout the descriptive 
material to make clear the presentation. “ ... The effort has 
been made to clothe the skeleton with living parts, put it in the 
erect posture, and to set it in motion.” This effort is well done. 
Applied Anatomy should find wide usage. 


Introduction to Human Physiology. Latham A. Crandall, Jr. 
(2nd ed.; Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1938), 356 
pages, $2.00. 

A thorough revision of his earlier work has been made by 

Crandall in his apparently successful attempt to describe the 
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functions of the body as a whole, and of the separate Organs 
most intricate physiological processes are described in the simples 
terms, with examples from everyday life. As one of the basic 
sciences in physical education preparation, this textbook on phys 
ology should be found useful especially in the professional tral 

ing schools. 


You Can Sleep Well. Edmund Jacobson, M.D. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938) 269 pages, illustrated, 
$2.00. 


“How to go to sleep promptly at night—wake up rested and 
refreshed in the morning—overcome fatigue resulting from wake. a 
fulness and insomnia fears” is the subject of this new book by # 
the author of You Must Relax. The process of going to sleep jg 
analyzed into six steps: relaxation of arms, relaxation of legs, re. 
laxation of breathing, relaxation of forehead and brow, relaxation ail 
of eyes, and relaxation of speech muscles. For each of the steps 
there are several exercises prescribed to assist insomniacs, Dp ™ 
Jacobson has written this book in an interesting non-technical 
manner, and has included a number of illustrations to make more 
real his verbal treatment. 
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